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WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GENERALS. 


Tue rebel generals have come to grief, and been excluded 
from the amnesty : the punishment is merited. What shall we 
do with our own? They have earned great rewards. The 
rapidity with which the war came to a close, and the sudden 
disbandment of our armies, throws out of their offices and 
employment a large number of our generals, most of them of 
course of the volunteer force, and the question occurs,—What 
is to be done with and for the men who have commanded our 
victorious legions, and thus brought us so glorious a peace? It 
seems like a complicated one, but if analyzed it will be found 
quite simple. As a general principle, the volunteer generals 
will be disbanded, the retention of a few who have made them- 
selves needed men being the exceptions to the rule. Those 
now disbanded will bear with them to civic life the honors of 
the Government and the gratitude of the country. Let the 
present list of regular generals remain subject to such modifica- 
tions and reconstruction as may be proper. Most of them 
have earned their rank, and they and more will be needed for 
an army much larger than our old army before the war. But 
there is a class consisting of army officers, many of them of 
lower rank, who have risen to be major-generals and brigadier- 
a of volunteers, It is among these, and as to their 

uture, that particular care and consideration are necessary. 
Without attempting an enumeration, we may instance Wright, 
Humphreys, and Gibbon, the latter of whom is only a captain of 
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artillery. Now it seems quite unjust to put a man who has 
commanded a corps @armée, and shown his entire capability 
to command it, back to the command of acompany, and it 
should not be done: but how can it be remedied? In the first 
place, many will be glad to resign, and have only been waiting 
for the termination of the war to do so. Second, the useless 
generals who, like the war-horse of Scripture, have only “ smelt 
the battle from afar,’ should be gotten rid of or reduced with- 
out compunction. Third, the number of regular generals will 
be increased, since the war will leave much unsettled and 
extra work,—boards, courts, tours of inspection, &c., &c.,—to 
be done; and the most meritorious generals should be re- 
promoted for this purpose. Fourth, if, having made such ap- 
pointments, it be more desirable to decrease the list as the 
work becomes less, then let there be no promotions among the 
generals, as they die or resign, until a certain limit is reached. 
Fifth, let all the worthy remaining officers, who have been 
generals of volunteers, be brevetted to the highest rank they 
have attained, and where it may be done, as it always can, let 
them have separate commands. Their honors belong to them, 
and the brave, unflinching, self-sacrificing commanders of the 
war should never be reduced in title and honor; time will 
soon re-establish the system. 

And lastly, let all this matter be confided to a competent 
and numerous board, which shall reorganize according to 
the principles here laid down. 

e only throw out these hints, feeling quite sure that the re- 
public will not be ungrateful, and that if we shrink from intro- 
ducing an English pension list ‘for so many lives,” we shall at 
least give just rewards to those who have earned far more than 
the Government can ever pay. They staked all, and saved the 
country. Now is the time to acknowledge vur debt, and re- 
ward them. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN, 


Tue subject of this sketch, John Alexander Logan, was born 
near the present town of Murphysboro’, in the County of Jack- 
son, Illinois, on the 9th of February, 1826. His father, Dr. 
John Logan, emigrated from Ireland and settled in Illinois in 
the year 1823. His mother, Elizabeth Jenkins, was a native 
of Tennessee. The fruits of this marriage were eleven children, 
John A. being the eldest. During young Logan’s boyhood, 
‘schools were scarcely known in Illinois: accordingly, he had 
only such opportunities of education as presented themselves 
upon the appearance in the neighborhood of some itinerant 
schoolmaster. In 1840 he attended an institution known as 
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Shiloh College, which was nothing more, however, than a coun- 
try academy. 

Upon the outbreak of the war with Mexico, young Logan, 
though but twenty years of age, immediately volunteered, and 
was elected lieutenant in a company of the 1st Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteers. In the service of his regiment he bore a 
distinguished part, acting a portion of the time as adjutant. 
In 1848 he returned to Illinois and commenced the study of 
law, in which he made rapid progress. In November, 1849, he 
was elected clerk of his native county, and held the position 
until 1850. In that year he attended a course of law studies at 
Louisville, and in 1851 received his diploma. Upon his return 
home he at once commenced the practice of his profession, with 
his uncle, Alexander M. Jenkins, at present Judge of the Third 
Judicial District. The practical character of Mr. Logan’s 
mind, and his pleasant manners, connected with his rare abili- 
ties as a ready speaker, soon fixed his popularity among the 
voters of his county. Success followed quickly. In 1852 he 
was elected Prosecuting Attorney of the then: Third Judicial 
District. He now established his residence at Benton, Frank- 
lin County, Illinois, and in the autumn of the same year he 
was elected to the State Legislature, to represent Franklin and 
Jackson Counties. On November 27th, 1855, he married, at 
Shawneetown, Miss Mary S. Cunningham, daughter of John 
W. Cunningham. In May, 1856, he was appointed Presiden- 
tial Elector for the Ninth Congressional District, and the fol- 
lowing November was re-elected to the Legislature. In 1858 
he carried the Ninth Congressional District for Congress by a 
large majority over his Republican opponent. In 1860 he was 
re-elected. 

In October, 1860, John Logan, as he is familiarly called in 
his native State, visited Greenville, Bond County, Illinois, to 
help along the Douglas men in their efforts to elect Hon. P. 
B. Fouke to Congress. A number of distinguished Democrats 
from that portion of the State were conversing upon the politi- 
cal prospects of the party. Logan remarked that it was a hard 
matter to keep the Southern Democrats from kicking out of 
the harness and quitting Congress, thus breaking up the party. 
Mr. Stevenson, afterwards candidate for the State Seante, from 
T'ayette County District, remarked :— 

“Yes, we saw by the proceedings of Congress that you had 
warm times there.” 

Logan, with one of those looks for which he is famous, turned 
around, and with emphasis said :— . 

“You know nothing about me by the papers. If I thought 
Mr. Lincoln would be elected, which, however, I hope will not 
be the case, I would not be a candidate for Congress at the 
coming election, for I have no desire to spend another such a 
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winter as the last has been, and this under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. But if Mr. Lincoln is elected, I will shoulder 
my musket to have him inaugurated. I have carried a musket 
before in defence of my country.” * 

The preparation for war which sounded all over the North 
during the spring and early summer of 1861 again fired the 
martial spirit of Logan. While in his seat in Congress lending 
every effort to the furtherance of the interests of the Govern- 
ment, the armies of the nation, which had been assembling 
around the national capital, commenced to move out to meet 
the enemy. This was too much for Logan. He dashed down 
his pen, and determined to fight the battfes of his country in 
the field. He overtook Colonel Richardson’s regiment on the 
march, and, securing a musket, took his place in the ranks. 
In the disastrous battle of Bull Run, Logan fought with distin- 
guished bravery, and was one of the last to leave the field du- 
ring the panic. 

n the latter part of August he returned to his home, then at 
Marion, Williamson County, Illinois. On the 3d of September 
he made a speech to his fellow-citizens in Marion, declaring his 
determination to enter the service of the Government as a 
“ private, or in any manner he could serve his country best, in 
defending sand bearing the old blood-stained flag over every 
foot of soil in the United States.” Under circumstances so ele- 
vating, Logan was more than himself in eloquence. The citi- 
zens of Marion and vicinity flocked to his standard, and in two 
weeks, September 18th, 1861, the 31st Illinois Volunteers was 
organized at Cairo, with John A. Logan unanimously recom- 
mended as colonel. The regiment was at once attached to 
McClernand’s Brigade. Seven weeks later, November 7, 1861, 
Colonel Logan led his command in its first fight, the battle of Bel- 
mont. His regiment, though it had never seen an armed enemy 
before, fought like veterans. Everywhere Logan rode at their 
head, urging them to stand fast and keep steady. During these 
trying moments he had one horse shot under him, and his pistol 
by his side shivered to pieces by the bullets of the enemy. 

In General Grant’s campaign up the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers, Logan commanded his regiment in the battle of Fort 
Henry, and, after the flight of the enemy, gave pursuit with two 
hundred cavalry, capturing eight pieces of artillery. At Donel- 
son, while rallying his men after meeting a desperate assault, he 
received a severe wound, the ball entering the left arm in front 
near the shoulder, and, following round, passing out through the 
shoulder.. But Logan, perfectly fearless, his left side streaming 


* This incident is told by Colonel John B. Reid, commanding the 130th Illinois 
Volunteers. 
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horse and called upon his men to hold their ground. Soon 
re-enforcements arrived, and Logan, though reeling in his saddle, 
reluctantly permitted himself to be taken from his horse and 
treated by thesurgeon. Notwithstanding his critical condition, 
which was heightened by a sudden attack of disease, he would 
not leave his men until convinced that their every want was 
attended to. Upon reaching his home in Illinois, the Colonel’s 
health was entirely despaired of; but with his iron will he over- 
came sickness and wounds, and in April reported to General 
Grant at Pittsburg Landing. 

The noble conduct of Logan coming to the ears of the Govern- 
ment, he was promoted to Brigadier-General of Volunteers, to 
date from March 5th, 1862. 

In the movement against Corinth in May, Logan commanded 
a brigade, and was again distinguished. 

After the occupation of Corinth, General Logan commanded 
the railroad guard during the opening of communications with 
Jackson, Tennessee, after which he was placed in command of 
the forces at that place. 

General Logan’s high qualities as a soldier madehim popular, 
not only all over the North, but particularly in his native State 
and district. 

During the summer of 1862 he was warmly pressed to again 
become a candidate for Congress. We make some extracts 


from his letter in reply to these requests. Theletter was dated 
August 26th, 1862, and addressed to O. M. Hatch, Secretary 
of State of Illinois. 


“Tn reply, I would most respectfully remind you that a compliance with your 
request ou my part would be a departure from the settled resolutions with which I 
resumed my sword in defence and for the perpetuity of a Government, the like and 
blessing of which no other nation or age shall enjoy, if once suffered to be weakened 
or destroyed. 

“In making this reply, I feel that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon what were, 
are, or may hereafter be my political views, but would simply state that politics of 
every grade and character whatsoever are now ignored by me, since I am convinced 
that the Constitution and life of this Republic—which I shall never cease to adore— 
are in danger.” 

“‘T express all my views and politics when I assert my attachment for the Union. 
I have no other politics now, and consequently no aspirations for civil place and 
power. 

“No! Iam to-day a soldier of this Republic, so to remain, changeless and 
immutable, until her last and weakest enemy shall have expired and passed away.”’ 

“ Ambitious men, who have not a true love for their country at heart, may bring 
forth crude and bootless questions to agitate the pulse of our troubled nation, 
and thwart the preservation of this Union, but for none of suchamI. I have 
entered the field, to die, if need be, for this Government, and never expeet to return 
to peaceful pursuits until the object of this war of preservation has become a fact 
established.” 

“Whatever means it may be necessary to adopt, whatever local interest it may 
affect or destroy, is no longer an affair of mine. If any locality or section suffers 
or is wronged in the prosecution of the war, I am sorry for it, but I say: it must 
not be heeded now, for we are at war for the preservation of the Union. Let 
the evil be rectified when the present breach has been cemented forever.” ° 

“If the South by her malignant treachery has imperilled all that made her 
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great and wealthy, and it was to be lost, I would not stretch forth my hand to 
save her from destruction, if she will not be saved by a restoration of the 
Union. Since the die of her wretchedness has been cast by her own hands, let 
the coin of her misery circulate alone in her own dominions until the peace of 
Union ameliorates her forlorn condition.” 


The letter concluded by thanking his friends for their kind- 
ness, but refusing emphatically to accept any political office 
while the war lasted. 

During General Grant’s winter campaign, 1862 and ’63, in 
‘Northern Mississippi, General Logan led his division through 
the toilsome marches incident to that movement, and though 
on the part of the infantry there was no fighting above a skir- 
mish, the General displayed great abilities in the handling of 
troops on the march. It was in this campaign that Logan re- 
ceived his promotion as Major-General of Volunteers, to date 
from November 29th, 1862. 

Upon the withdrawal of the army north of the Tallahatchie, 
General Logan was assigned to the command of the Third Di- 
vision, Seventeenth Army Corps, Major-General James B. 
McPherson commanding. 

In February the Third Division was transferred to Memphis, 
whence it embarked and joined that portion of the Seven- 
teenth Corps which had preceded it to Lake Providence. 

‘When the army commenced to move across the Peninsula to 
secure a foothold in Mississippi south of Vicksburg, Logan was 
again in motion,‘and, in the crossing of the Mississippi, followed 
immediately after the Thirteenth Corps, which had the advance. 
That corps, as soon as it landed, pushed at once for Fort Gib- 
son, and engaged the enemy. The contest was doubtful until 
Logan hastened to the field, and by the weight and courage of 
his veterans turned the scale into a decided victory. 

In the movement of May 12th, Logan, with his troops, was in 
the advance. After a short march he encountered a small 
body of the enemy, about six thousand in number, strong] 


5 
osted near Raymond. Without a moment’s delay he attacked. 


he. rebels er held their ground, and repeatedly re- 
pelled the desperate charges of Logan’s men. In the height of 
the action McPherson and staff arrived on the field. By a sud- 
den dash of the enemy, a portion of Logan’s line was crushed. 
Defeat now seemed certain. The General, perceiving this, rode 
up to McPherson, weeping bitterly. A few words passed, and, 
with the velocity of the wind, Logan rode in the midst of his 
scattered men. He called upon them to rally and follow. The 
men obeyed. By one of those acts of daring, terribly despe- 
rate, Logan led his men up to the very muzzles of the enemy’s 
guns. He drove them back, and in thirty minutes the field 
was won. In speaking of this battle, General Grant called it 
“one of the hardest small battles of the war.” From Ray- 
mond, Logan pushed on with the corps, and participated in the 
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brilliant rout of the enemy at Jackson, May 14th, and two — 
after was again a in the battle of Champion’s Hill. 
During the siege of Vicksburg he held McPherson’s centre, 
confronting Fort Hill, the key to the enemy’s works. It was 
on his front that Hickenlooper’s famous mine was run, and it 
was Logan’s men that made the desperate assault into the cra- 
ter, after the explosion, on June 25th. After the surrender of 
Vicksburg, July 4th, 1863, Logan’s Division led the advance of 
the column of occupation, and the same day the general him- 
self was appointed military governor. For gallant conduct 
during the campaign, General Logan was presented by the 
Board of Honor of the Seventeenth Army Corps with a medal 
of gold, inscribed, * Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Siege of Corinth, Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Champion’s 
Hill, and Vicksburg.” 

Having set the administration of affairs at Vicksburg in 
good working order, General Logan visited the North, 
spending the most of his time in making those telling speeches 
tor which he is so widely celebrated. It was thus, then, in his 
Carbondale speech of July 31st, in 1863, when accused by a set 
of men, who once claimed to be his friends, that he had forsaken 
his party, he turned upon them all the forces of his anger, say- 
ing, “I am not a politician to-day, and I thank God for it. I 
am not like those who cling to party as their only hope.” 

And again, speaking of a Northwestern Confederacy, he said : 

“If you let these people gain their designs for a Southern Confederacy, we shall 
have a Northwestern Confederacy. There was a plan for this before the breaking 
out of the rebellion. It was talked over by men who are steeped to the lips in 


treason, and if we fail to put down the rebellion, our beautiful prairies of the 
Northwest will be drenched in blood.” 


And on mobs :— 
“If I was President I would have no mobs. The first man that raised his hand 


to resist the law, I would hang to the first tree or lamp-post. I don’t blame the 
President for being more lenient; I only say what I would do.” 


In a speech in Cairo, during the month of August, he thus 
seared the Copperheads of Southern Illinois :— 


“They have had their eyes upon these unmitigated cowards, these opponents of 
the country and the Administration (and the Administration, I contend, is the 
country), and when they return, it will do the soul of every loyal man good to see 
the summary manner in which they will cause these sneaks and peace agitators to seek 
their holes.” _ 


In the important changes in command which took place in 
the fall of 1863, by the promotion of General Grant to the 
command of the Military Division of the Mississippi, and Sher- 
man to the Army of the Tennessee, Major-General Logan suc- 
ceeded the latter in command of the Fifteenth Army Corps, 
dating October 27th, though it was late in November before he 
assumed command. 
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The winter of 1863 and 1864 was spent by the corps at 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
On May ist the general moved out and joined the concen- 
trations of the grand Military Division of the Mississippi, com- 
manded by General Sherman, and preparing for a movement 
into Georgia. He led the advance of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee in the movement around the right to Resaca, and took 
art in the battle at that point. Still moving on the right, at 
Dallas, May 23d, he encountered Hardee’s veteran corps, and 
after a severe action repelled it, with a loss of two thousand. 
At Kenesaw Mountains he again met the enemy, and impetuous- 
ly drove him from three lines of works, taking three hundred 
prisoners. OnJune 27th, Logan led his men in one of the most 
desperate assaults of the war, against the cliffs and impregnable 
positions of the enemy at Little Kenesaw. The 22d of July 
was asad day for the Army of the Tennessee: attacked on all 
sides by the enemy, at one moment Logan fought on one side 
of his works, and the next on the other. About one o’clock in 
the afternoon, Lieutenant-Colonel William T. Clark, Assistant 
Adjutant-General to General McPherson, announced the death 
of his commanding officer. Logan, aroused to the very height 
of sublimity by this overwhelming calamity, immediately as- 
sumed temporary command, and with that fierceness of expres- 
sion which makes him terrible in battle, dashed from one end 
of the lines to the other, shouting, “‘ McPherson and revenge !” 
It was indeed a dreadful revenge. The troops, enraged at the 
loss of their commander, fought with tears in their eyes, and 
summed up a fearful reckoning. Eight thousand dead and 
mangled bodies of the enemy were left on the field. On July 
28th, again, in command of his corps, Logan bore a conspicuous 
part in the obstinate battle near Ezra Chapel. In the remain- 
ing battles of the campaign he-co-operated until the fall of At- 
lanta, September 2d, when his troops, with the rest of the 
army, went into summer-quarters. 
After the termination of the campaign Logan again went 
North, to stump the Western States during the political cam- 
aign of 1864 for President. The soldier-orator’s speeches will 
o fae remembered. 
On one occasion a man in the crowd replied to one of the 
General’s remarks by saying, “ That’s a lie, John Logan, and 
ou know it.” Scarcely had the words left the man’s mouth 
efore the hard fist of a soldier near by, planted itself about the 
bridge of the man’s nose, while, in unison with the act, the 
soldier roared out, “By J , 1 fought with Johnny Logan, 
and I know that the General can’t tell a lie.” 
The General’s labors for the Government in the political arena 
prevented him from returning to his command before communi- 
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cations with Atlanta were severed; he consequently rejoined 
his corps after its arrival at Savannah. 

In the last act of the magnificent service of Sherman’s army, 
the advance across the Carolinas, Logan was again with his 
troops, and, after the capitulation of Johnston, marched his 
men to Alexandria, and participated at the head of his corps 
in the grand military spectacle presented to the nation in the 
review of its victorious armies at the national capital. On the 
same day, May 23d, General Logan rose to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, upon the appointment of General 
Howard to other duties. 

It will be admitted that Major-General Logan, in the sum- 
mary but popular form of expression, has been a “success.” 
The reason is simple. When he entered the service, he rejected 
politics entirely, and devoted all his energies to the supreme 
object: the defence of the Government, and only afterwards, 
promotion. ‘The result is, every one respects Logan, of which 
the loud manifestations of welcome which greeted him as he 
rode through the streets of Washington are the best evi- 
dence. Many other political generals struck out higher than 
their abilities could sustain them. They naturally gravitated to 
their proper level, and to-day they lie among the other rub- 
bish which the war has sent to the bottom. Logan, on the 
other hand, left his seat in Congress, fought at Bull Run as a 
pe entered the service of his State as a colonel, and to-day 
1as the proud honor of being the successor of Grant, Sherman, 
and Howard in command of the Army of the Tennessee. 

The character of Logan may be summed up in few words, 
He has a large mind, stored with liberal views. He has a heart 
open to acts of the rarest generosity. He never intentionally 
injured a man in his life. He is a forgiving enemy, only im- 
— when basely wronged. He is the idol of his soldiers. 

e talks to them and mingles with them, and shakes hands with 
them. Physically, he is one of the finest-looking officers in the 
army. A deep and fierce black eye, heavy black mustache, 
black hair, and very dark complexion, give him a terrible look 
when aroused. Broad shoulders, well set on a muscular frame, 
give him the appearance of a man of great power. He wears 
usually a broad-brimmed black felt hat, plain major-general’s 
coat, and blue pantaloons stuck in his boots. He has not the 
prim appearance of a military dandy; in fact, he looks the 
citizen soldier all over, Judging from appearances, one would 
suppose that he left his home in a hurry to attend to some busi- 
ness which he had not quite finished. Mounted and in battle, 
there are few in the army who so nearly realize the idea of a 
great warrior. To see Logan in a fight is magnificent. 

“The men of the West will hew their way to the Gulf,” ex- 
claimed Logan in one of his speeches in the beginning of the 
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war. How nobly they have carried out this prophecy !—and 
chief among the leaders to this grand consummation stands 
Major-General John A. Logan, the orator and the soldier, .the 
constant friend of the Government, and one of its noblest 
citizens 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 
7; 


* * * “Then, a soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth * * *” 
—As You Likr It. Act II, Scene VII. 


A SNIFF OF SALT WATER. 


Tue roystering sea- breeze came rollicking up from the bay, and 
we fell to giggling like school-girls. The heavy, sandy road sud- 
denly pushed aside the dense wood through which we had been 
toiling for many a mile, and the glistening sands of Old Point 
Comfort stretched out before us, dazzling in the full light of 
that June morning with the wavering sheen of the bay, making 
the horizon uncertain—and so I say we giggled for joy. No more 
malaria now, boys! Ah! how deliciously cool this breeze feels 
against our fevered foreheads! Why, even the poor jaded mules 
cheer faintly after their peculiar style, and half-eagerly stretch 
their trace-chains towards the sea. The men begin to chaff and 
joke, and “step out lively.” Somebody—one of those irrepres- 
sible comic men—starts up John Brown’s hymn, an extempo- 
rized edition, wherein the regiment joins laughingly, shouting 
out with right good-will :— 


“Old Abe’s pet lambs are strapped upon his back, 
But his soul keeps marching on!” 


By night we were in bivouac near the sand-beach at New- 
ort News, and those of us who knew the value of clean skins, 
had washed off the slime of the Chickahominy in the flood- 
tide rolling in from the Chesapeake Bay. We had not long to 
rest here. The next day the entire corps was reorganized (or 
re-disorganized as some of us thought) by orders from corps 
head-quarters. Two new regiments were put in our brigade— 
the 12th Delaware, Colonel Fashman, and 268th Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel Schwartzwaelder—and Colonel Furse, 
of the 9th Maryland, who had commanded us since 
the battle of Fair Oaks, was made a Brigadier-General 
and permanently assigned. Brigadier-General Shote took the 
division in place of General Slump, of the Third Brigade, who 
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had recently resigned in disgust, and Bulger was made a full 
Major-General and permanently assigned to the command of 
the corps. The first news as to our fate, why we had been 
brought here and whither we were going, was told by this 
order :— 


“TwentTy-SixtH Army Corps, 


““HEAD-QUARTERS EXPEDITIONARY CORPS, 
“ NEwPorT News, VA., June 21, 1865. 


[General Orders, No. 29.] 

“T. The staff of the corps, as reorganized, is announced as follows: 
Brigadier-General J. B. Gunter, Chief of Staff and Chief Engineer. 
Captain Charles Petlam, Third D. C. V., A. A. A.-G. 

Lieutenant Frederick Brummel, A. D. C. 

Lieutenant Horace Prettyman, A. D. C. 

Lieutenant Adolph Vauxrien, A. A. D. C. 

Colonel Peter Clese, Chief Quartermaster. 

Colonel H. D. Tack, Chief Commissary. 

Surgeon G. Buster, Medical Director. 

Lieutenant P. F. Flopson, Signal Officer. 

Captain John Ketcham, 17th Vermont, Provost-Marshal. 

“TI. The troops of the corps will be prepared to embark at daylight to-morrow 
morning, with fifteen days’ rations and one hundred rounds of ammunition per 
man. [Here comes a long description of the process of embarkation, carving out 
the exact work to be done by each regiment and detachment. } 

“IIT. The transports will sail in the order above named, in threecolumns: the First 
Division having the left or off-shore column, the Second the centre, and the Third the 
left or in-shore column. The left column will follow the motions of the gunboat 
Wataselitis, Captain Graves; the centre those of the gunboat Pughagmaquidneck, 
Commander Waters; the right those of the gunboat Qwenoshegososlo, Lieutenant 


Commander Blewitt. 
“The order to get under way will be three double blasts from the steam-whistle 
of the flag-ship Phineas W. Boggs. 
“By order of Major-General Junius BuLGER: 
“CHARLES PETLAM, 
“A, A, A.-General.” 


Our regiment was assigned to the Occidental, which the 
men, without a moment’s hesitation, incontinently rechristened 
the Accidental. As there were about four hundred of us all told 
and a dozen horses destined to go on a long sea-voyage, we 
were crowded on board a small river steamer capable of accom- 
modating without special discomfort some three hundred and 
twenty-five men and no horses. But we all huddled together 
somehow. Embarking at Old Point, we found meant a good 
deal of standing about in the hot sand under the scorching sun, 
and a very little going aboard. It took the — two days to 
embark. Our regiment spent the greater part of the first day in 
wishing we were aboard, and all the next in wishing we were 
ashore. Then we had to wait till the tide served. 

Then we found several of the steamers were aground, and 
some of the men must be taken off. Then the Occidental sprung 
aleak, and we could not keep the water out until some sailors 
came from the Pughagmaquidneck (or Peg McClintock, as they 
called her, for so does Jack mangle Mr. G. Welles’s pet names) 
and repaired us. Then one steamer was short of water and 
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another out of coal. Then GeheralHardman swore by all that 
was blue no troops of his should go to sea in the Crutchfield or 
the MU. Maury. Then the Chief Quartermaster went round in 
his little tugboat, the Colonel Close (contractors will call tug- 
boats after Chief Quartermasters), and said every thing was all 
right, and he and General Hardman had a very pretty quarrel, 
wherein the General insisted that no quartermaster would trust 
his precious life on “ either of them coffins.” But we finally got 
off, coffins and all. The Phineas W. Boggs blew six whistles ; 
all the other transports shrieked in reply ; the steamers that 
were not going shrieked madly; the gunboats that were not 
going manned their yards, and fired salutes; our gunboats fired 
salutes; Fort Monroe thundered a salute; our men cheered ; 
the men on the shore cheered; the bay widened; the land 
wandered off into the distance till it became a shiny line, and 
presently a clear horizon; the evening grew cold and damp; 
and we were at sea. 

* Now those who go down to the sea in ships see the wonders 
of the deep, but they who go down to the sea in transports * * 
** * well! 

Hoot-toot from the Pughagmaquidneck. The fleet stopped, 
after-much trouble. The engines of the Wataselitis had broken 
down, and we must wait for Ses. We spent the night in trying 
not to run into each other, and in the morning the Wataselitis 
started back for Hampton Roads under sail, leaving us to pursue 
our course. Now, 1 suppose you know that the rate of sailing 
of a fleet is exactly that of the slowest ship in it. Well, the 
Owenoshegososlo could just manage, by superhuman exertions 
and an enormous consumption of coal, to get up, under favorable 
circumstances, the frantic speed of five and a half miles an hour. 
So when at the end of the second day General Bulger discovered 
that we were not quite two hundred miles from Hampton Roads, 
he politely informed Lieutenant-Commander Blewitt that he 
might consult his own convenience and go where he pleased and 
take his own time about it, for we were going ahead. Then 
Lieutenant-Commander Blewitt wrote a long protest, which was 
duly communicated to the public by his correspondent, and 
General Bulger wrote a long reply, which was duly communi- 
cated to the public by his correspondent. After that the fleet 
crowded on all speed, and we soon found we were bowling along 
at the rate of eight miles an hour. The fast ships were contin- 
ually slowing or stopping for the slow ships, and the slow ships 
were always straining themselves to keep up with the fast ships. 
The small steamers could have made better time by hugging the 
shore and the large ones by standing out to sea, but the Adaba- 
ma was afloat somewhere, and so we had to keep under the pro- 
tection of the Pughagmaquidneck and set our prows against the 
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current of the Gulf Stream. By-the-way, our ‘regiment does 
not think much of the Gulf Stream. 

Having said that we were four hundred soldiers on board the 
Occidental, I need hardly mention the trivial cireumstances that 
we were three hundred and ninety-odd sea-sick ones, that the 
wretched half dozen who were not sea-sick smoked incessantly, 
and were universally hated in consequence. What right has a 
man not to be sick at sea? Besides, we don’t believe it. They 
must be sick: it standsto reason. They are sick privately. The 
men who hoped there would be a storm have gone below long 
since, and don’t hope any thing, although the Captain persists 
in declaring the sea is as smooth as a mill-pond. He shouldn’t 
be surprised, however, if we had a little blow before morning. 
About eleven o’clock the little blow commenced. The moon 
had only shown itself for a few moments, and had disappeared 
behind a bank of inky clouds. The sky grew darker and darker, 
and the water began to look wrinkled and to lick the sides of 
the steamer playfully. How bright the lights look on the other 
ships, and how plainly you can hear the men singing “ Marching 
Along!” 

A asik from the gunboat, followed by a colored firework 
from her masthead, first red and then white. More fireworks. 
Then the Captain comes up and explains to the Colonel, who is ly- 
ing on a bench near me, a helpless mass of humanity muffled in 
blankets, that the fleet is to spread out to double distance, and 
take special precautions against collisions. This begins.to be 
interesting. Will it be much of a storm? the Colonel asks 
anxiously. The Captain thinks nothing more than a stiff 
breeze, perhaps; but as there will probably be a pretty rough 
sea on, he thinks we landsmen had better turn in. It is pleas- 
ant to be at sea in ariver steamer during a storm. My ideas 
of a storm used to be taken from Robinson Crusoe, but he had 
never made a cruise on atransport. I tried to go to sleep, 
but could not. I was too sick, and was getting sicker, and 
the boat creaked and shook and groaned so that the, thing 
was not to be thought of. First, the vessel laid over on one 
side, till I stood nearly upright, then it rolled over on the other 
till I stood on my head like the hunchback in the Arabian 
Nights; then it pitched suddenly forward ; then it lurched heav- 
ily back, till I thought we should surely go down stern foremost; 
then the steamer screwed itself along through the trough of the 
sea and balanced itself for a moment; then it bobbed up like a 
cork and shook itself like a Newfoundland dog; then it plunged 
down again, and a heavy sea struck it fairly between the eyes 
and made it stagger like a drunken man;. then about a ton of 
the same sea jumped on deck to see what the matter was, and 
getting no satisfaction there, came tumbling down the cabin- 
stairs into our state-rooms, where it amused itself by floating our 
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boots and stockings about until morning. Poor Smallweed, 
who had drawn lots to sleep on the floor, got up soaked and 
looking exquisitely miserable, but found courage, through all 
his wretchedness, to mutter something incoherent about never 
taking any thing during the night. ‘“There’s one thing,” he 
added, presently climbing up and peering into my berth, but I 
was too sick to ask what that was, and turned my face away. 
“‘ No danger of fire!” The crew seemed to spend their time in 
tramping up and down the deck overhead. ings went on in 
this cheerful way until about noon the next day, when rp 
oe pretty steady again, Smallweed and I agreed to help 
each other in a desperate attempt to get on deck, and away from 
the smells and sounds of the cabin. The attempt succeeded. I 
am bound to say that the sight was more interesting than pleas- 
ing. Every thing on deck seemed to me to be in ruins, and what 
had become of the fleet? There was not a ship in sight! Our 
men were at work at the pumps, trying to keep the water out, 
which, as two of the pumps declined to work, and as the sea 
rushed in at every pore, was as much as they could do. The 
condenser had broken down during the night, and we had only 
a hundred gallons of water in the tanks to last us, it might be, 
two weeks. All the boats were stove except one, which had 
been carried away. Something had happened to one wheel, 
and we were going ahead slowly on the other. The ship was 
steering badly, some accident which I did not understand hav- 
ing happened to something with a hard name. The boilers 
were leaking, and the sea had wet the coal so that it burned 
slowly. Pleasant tidings to receive before breakfast! Cyrus 
and the other trusty Africans have been much too unwell to 
cook, but being stumbled over somewhere in the bowels of 
the ship, all huddled together in a knot, fast asleep, are suf- 
ficiently persuaded that the storm has abated, and duly 
overawed by threats of dire vengeance, to emerge from their 
crypt and get coffee. With our stomachs fv!l of scalding hot cof- 
fee and a clear sky overhead and a sea gradually going down as 
we run out of the limits of the blow, we feel better. Towards 
night, the Vowanosit and Old Mortality, two old coasting steam- 
ers belonging to our division, overtake us, both leaking, but not 
badly as we are. The Old Mortality comes near enough to 
speak us, and reports that the Staten Zsland has gone down 
with all on board, and that the Phineas W. Boggs, our flag- 
ship, is behind, towing the gunboat. This, as our Captain in- 
forms us, is the result of several volleys of unintelligible roars 
exchanged between himself and the Captain of the Old Mor- 
tality through their speaking-trumpets. We have got to go 
to Port Royal for repairs, so our consorts, after giving us three 
cheers apiece, steam ahead again, and soon leave us far behind. 
In about two months, as it seemed to us, but in five days ac- 
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cording to Captain Stedwell’s reckoning, we cast anchor in 
Beaufort Harbor, having succeeded in reaching that port on 
one wheel, with leaky boilers and the sea streaming through 
our gaping sides, only through the most incessant pumping, 
aided by the special favor of Providence. The gunboat and the 
Phineas W. Boggs had got there before us, the former hav- 
ing broken her shaft. General Bulger was in a high state of 
ill-humor at the miscarriage, and especially at having had to 
tow his convoy, and it was rumored in the command that he 
and Commander Waters had been carrying on a volumnious and 
spicy correspondence, only interrupted by sea-sickness on the 
part of the General, ever since we left Hampton Roads. It 
was, indeed, asserted that this correspondence had now reached 
that interesting point described by Touchstone as the counter- 
check quarrelsome. I suppose that the readers of the New 
York papers in due time informed themselves of the merits 
and demerits of the quarrel through the medium of those dis- 
play headings which save you the trouble of wading through - 
the small type, but our regiment neither knew nor cared any 
thing more about it. General Bulger came on board the day we 
arrived, and inspected tis, and made little speeches, after the 
Napoleonic style, to individual men picked out at random ; such 
as, “ Well, my fine fellow, how do you feel? Sick? Tired. A 
little rest will do you good.”—“ That’s right. Writing home. 
I like to see that. Remember me to them, my man.”—“ Warm 
day, boys. That’s right; keep cool,” andso on. Allof which 
are supposed by certain commanders to be highly exhilarating 
and encouraging to soldiers; and so they would be if the mus- 
tering officers would only enroll infants. It is an evil hour in 
the life of a general when he detects a likeness between him- 
self and Napoleon. / 

The Boggs sailed the afternoon that we arrived. General 
Bulger left orders for us to follow as soon as the Occidental’s 
repairs should be completed, and to open our sealed orders 
when out of sight of land. We remained at Hilton Head just 
two weeks, during which time we took the liberty of encamping 
on shore, and leaving our ship in the hands of the carpenters 
and mechanics. By the end of that time, we were tired enough 


of Hilton Head and its surroundings, of Beaufort, and the 
abandoned plantations and the colore pong and were glad to 


go to sea again, even in the Occidental. Luckily, we had per- 
fectly smooth weather during all the remainder of the voyage, 
with nothing more exciting to occupy our minds than the usual 
absorbing topic, how long before breakfast, lunch, dinner, or 
tea (as the case may be) will be ready. When we got down 
in the Gulf, blistering under the tropical sun, most of us suffered 
from prickly-heat a good deal, and one day it was reported that 
a case of small-pox had made its appearance. That was so ex- 
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citing that I confess to being a little disappointed when the doc- 
tor contradicted it, and some of the officers even preferred to 
doubt his authority and to shake their heads in secret. 

At sea on a transport you do two things: eat and sleep. 
When you are not eating or sleeping you are thinking how long 
it will be before one or other of those events will naturally 
occur, and when you have just done either you are sorry it is 
all over. I admit that one may play cards, or smoke, or even 
make abortive attempts to read, or tell yarns, or listen to them, 
or fire pistols at the seagulls, or talk to the first mate, or drink 
with the purser, or make bets as to the number of miles run, or 
the time when you are to arrive, or the place of destination, or 
look over the rail into the water beaten into running suds by 
the wheel ; but these are mere pastimes, intended to divert your 
mind temporarily from thé two great topics of eating and 
sleeping, which are never absent from your thoughts. 

There is nothing like a crowded transport to bring out human 
nature in unexpected lights. All the varnish seems to rub off, 
and all the little meannesses a man has in him to come to the sur- 
face. You get an insight into your neighbor that a century on 
shore would not have given you, and you are painfully aware 
that your neighbor is in his turn probing your inmost depths and 
discovering things that might have remained forever hidden 
from him, if the sea had not washed away the stone under which 
they grew. Smallweed came out strong, and was the life of the 
party. You would never have known the melancholy Quarter- 
‘master under the glow of good-humor, which, from the mement 
he was able to lift up ‘his head, pervaded his-usually sad 
countenance. He had a joke for every one, was absolutely 
running over with funny anecdotes, and forgot to make even 
the most stupid questioner smart with his satire. Our young 
assistant-surgeon recited more poetry than the rest of us had 
ever read, and always apropos of nothing. The band played 
three times a day till we found out all their old tunes, and the 
universal clamor compelled them to spare us until they should 
learn a new one, which they seemed to have no present 
intention of doing. It is a pleasing thing to discover that 
your boasted band, the pride and brag of the regiment, as 
the finest band in the army, sir, can play just seven airs., 
The anvil chorus is in itself a cheerful thing, but when heard 
three times a day at regular intervals for three weeks, with the 


anvils played by the quartermaster-sergeant on a celery glass, it 
becomes, to say the least, monotonous. I may venture to say 
the same of “* Annie Laurie,” and “ Hail Columbia,” and “ Hail 
to the Chief,” the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “ Bully for You,” 
and the “ Bould Sojer Boy,” which new and popular composi- 
tions completed our repertoire. It is a consolation to remember 
how the bass drum was so horribly ill during the entire voyage 
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as to be unable to produce a single tap even in the calmest 
weather. When the band was not playing, and we were not 
eating or sleeping, the men would vary the monotony by getting 
up a fight in the forecastle, or stealing each other’s clothing, or 
gambling away their next month’s pay, or washing clothes, or 
trying to set the ship on fire by smoking between decks (to the 
constant horror and dread of the Lieutenant-Colonel, who devo- 
ted his life to the eradication of this one practice, and was con- 
sequently unable to enjoy a moment’s peace), or endeavoring to 
get up an excitement by almost falling overboard. The second 
mate, with an eye to business, got our men, who were willing 
enough, to work repairing his old boats, painting up here, scra- 
ping and caulking there, and doing such odd jobs whereby an 
honest penny might be saved. 

In the evening the men used to be allowed to gather round 
the quarter-deck and sing songs. Some of them got up a glee 
club and sang quartettes beautifully, arranged by themselves on 
the spot. Nothing, it seemed to us, could be finer, than to sit 
listlessly on the deck, leaning over the rail to watch the foamin 
water as it ran away from us, smoking our brierwood pipes _ 
listening to the men singing the “John Brown” song, or 
“ Marching Along,” or the glorious old “ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
In the balmy airs of the Gulf, gently kissing our heated temples, 
in the low murmur of the parting waves, came the mellow 
memories of home. * * * 

“ Boys,” the Colonel had exclaimed, the night after we left 
Hilton Head ; “ Boys, the Doctor;was right.” 

That young gentleman looked as if this were no uncommon 
occurrence, but was too much pleased to allow himself to be 
betrayed by speech. r 

“* Boys, we are off to Texas! Look here, Adjutant, read 
this. Read it out.” 

And I read :— 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS EXPEDITIONARY CORPS, } 
“PT WENTY-SIXTH ARMY CoRPs, 
“On board Steamer Phineas W. Boggs, 
“Hruton Huan, S. C., July 2, 1862. 


“ COLONEL :—The Commanding-General directs that as soon as your steamer is 
ready for sea again you proceed without delay to the Bay of Todos los Santos, 
Texas, and there disembark, and report to him or your Brigade Commander for 
orders. Very respectfully, 

“CHARLES PETLAM, 


“A, A. A»General.” 


Early on the morning of July 16th we were awakened by 
even a greater scufiling overhead than sailors usually make in 
their frantic operation of washing decks. Starting up to see 
what was the matter, I bumped my head against the upper 
berth for my pains. I laid down again to rub it. Cyrus stood 
in the doorway grinning. “ African,” said a hollow voice from 

Vou. IV.—2 
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the lower berth—the voice of Smallweed—“ Speak. Unloose 
thy tongue, slave!” Whereupon the slave buried his head in 
the door and grinned harder than ever. The grin expanded 
into an effervescence of chuckles, interrupted by a flying boot 
from the direction of the hollow voice. Cyrus jerked out two 
words, and disappeared in a volley of chuckles. 

“ Lanp, Massa !” 

Hastily jumping into one “ pant,” and trusting to luck for 
getting into the other en rowte, I rushed on deck. 

There was a strip of shiny sand about a mile off, with a 
few tents on it. That, men said, was Texas. There were 
steamers all round us with American flags flying. That was 
the fleet. And the almost motionless water in which they were 
lying lazily was the Bay of Todos los Santos—the Bay of all 

aints.. The ancient Spanish-Mexicans had fertile imaginations. 
Fortunately, Iam near-sighted. Perhaps all the saints were. 
Ihope so. A long straight line of white sand is not my idea 
of a fine landscape. 


GENERAL JAMES S. WADSWORTH. 


“Non nobis sed pro patria.” 


Great events always discover and bring out great men. It is 
one of the admirable provisions of God’s law of true and perfect 
equality, that even the greatest occasions shall find men great 
enough to fill them. There stand men ready and able to handle 
and shape them for posterity. Just as it is one of the laws of 
Nature, that no vacuum shall occur in her dominions, so it is an 
invariable fact of the Infinite, that there shall be no vacuum, 
no disproportion of events and men. And this is not alone the 
case with the power of men—their talent, their genius—but 
benevolence, patriotism, and all the great passions and qualities 
of heart and mind, come answering to the Age’s call. The first 
cannon shot at Sumter, the first blow struck at the Nation’s 
life, by the hierarchy of the South, brought to their feet the men 
that the great and horrible necessities of the occasion demanded. 
The ensuing war, besides being a national, social, and moral 
ae has been as well an educator in all these several ways. 

he grand and awful conflict of arms has developed some of the 
bravest, noblest, and greatest men; men fit to live in history, and 
adorn the page whereon is recorded the patriotism, endurance, 
patience, and courage of a great and liberty-loving people, defend- 
ing their honor, integrity, and nationality. Prominent among 
these, and one who embodied in himself in a high degree the 
active energies, the great love of liberty and freedom, and the 
unalterable determination of the loyal millions to sustain the 
Republie at all hazards, and at whatever cost of blood and treas- 
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ure, stands the subject of our memoir, Genera, Wapsworts, of 
the Volunteers. 

James SamvuEL WapswortH was the eldest son of James 
Wadsworth, one of the pioneers of Western New York, and was 
born in Geneseo, Livingston County, New York, on the 30th 
of October, 1807. He received a thorough education at Har- 
vard and Yale Colleges, from which he graduated with distin- 
guished honors. He studied law with Messrs. McKown & 
Denniston, of Albany, New York, and completed his legal 
course in the office, and under the eye of the great statesman of 
New England, Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, and in 1833 
was admitted tothe bar. In the following year he married 
a daughter of John Wharton, of Philadelphia, by whom he had 
two sons and one daughter, and returning to his immense 
estates, engaged in the quiet enjoyment of agricultural pur- 
suits. 

His estates in Western New York are unsurpassed in beauty 
or fertility. The wheat they produce is world-renowned, 
and all other products are in marvellous abundance and excel- 
lence of quality. As a farmer he was certainly one of the 
best and most successful in the country. He took particu- 
lar interest in the improvement of stock, and imported very 
largely. In fact, agriculture was with him a study, a sci- 
ence, an art, not merely a means of making money; and most 
liberal was he in the promotion and dissemination of agri- 


cultural literature. He was a corporator in the Western 
New York Agricultural Association, President of the Living- 
ston County Agricultural Society, a large contributor to the 
State Fair, and a Regent of the University. 

But one of the most important traits of his character was his 
great liberality and benevolence, which deserve especial mention, 
but our _— is too small to give them half their due promi- 


nence. Very few of the thrifty tenants upon his farms but 
have become rich under his liberal system. Some time ago, 
the weevil destroyed the wheat crop for a number of years. 
Mr. Wadsworth allowed his tenants to pay what they could 
without Uistressing their families, and assuming the loss him- 
self, squared all their accounts. He did not leave them in debt 
to him and wait till a good crop should enable them to pay 
him; but with a magnanimity unsurpassed, he at once cancelled 
the whole demand. In all the great calamities which have be- 
fallen the people in different parts of the country, he was always 
a very large contributor; and most modest was he in the 
distribution of charities, preferring that no publicity be given 
to them. When Ireland was suffering from famine, he loaded 
a ship with food at his own expense, and sent it over to the 
sufferers. These examples might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
but “ex uno disce omnes.” 
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His whole life was mainly devoted to his private busi- 
ness. Although active and influential in moulding the politics 
of the country, and never neutral or silent upon any of the 
great questions before the per he very rarely held office. 
His position, talents, wealth, and liberality, all conspired to 
give him unusual prominence, and he was often invited to 
accept high and honorable official positions, but he rarely 
consented. It was not until the necessities of the country de- 
manded it, that he accepted office ; and when she required him, 
he volunteered in any capacity he could be made useful. 

In 1848, Mr. Wadsworth declined the nomination for Gov- 
ernor, and John A. Dix was placed in the field in his stead. He 
was Presidential elector at large in 1856, and district elector 
in 1860, both times on the Republican ticket, for progress and 
love of freedom were as prominent as any other traits of his 
character. In 1860 he was again invited to accept the guber- 
natorial nomination, but again declined in a characteristically 
noble letter, illustrating his disinterested patriotism and high- 
toned political standard. In the following winter he was ap- 
pointed, by the Legislature of New York, a commissioner to 
the Peace Congress, which convened at Washington in Febru- 
ary, 1865, and voted against all compromise measures for the 
effection of a dishonorable peace. 

When the Southern rebellion first broke-out, and cut off 
Washington from the loyal North, leaving us all in doubt and 
uncertainty as to the fate of the nation’s capital, he chartered 
two ships, freighted them with provisions, and sailed with them 
himself for Annapolis, Maryland, to provide for the militia, 
who were being hastened forward to defend the capital. The 
assistance was most timely, and met a want the Government 
was totally unable to supply. Having the confidence of the 
Administration, and being a personal friend of General Scott, 
from that time to the battle of Bull Run he was employed in 
executing delicate and important civil and military commis- 
sions. In May, 1861, the Governor of New York, appreciating 
his great usefulness, commissioned him a major-general of the 
volunteer force of the State, and urged its acceptance upon him. 

When the army in front of Washington started on its march, 
in June, 1861, he volunteered upon the staff of General 
McDowell, and in the ensuing battle of Bull Run won the com- 
mendations of his chief, and the admiration and respect of his 
companions in arms, In awarding credit to his staff on that 
day, General McDowell says of Major Wadsworth: ‘The lat- 
ter, who does me the honor to be on my personal staff, had a 
‘horse shot from under him in the thickest of the fight.” He ren- 
dered his chief the most important services, and distinguished 
himself throughont by, his coolness, courage, and capacity. “ He 
exerted himseif to rally the forces when they first hams to fall 
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back; and towards the close he seized the colors of the waver- 
ing New York 14th, and called on the boys to rally once more 
Jor the glorious old flag.” General McDowell also says in 
his report: “ Major Wadsworth stayed at Fairfax Court-House, 
late in the morning after the retreat of the Union army, to see 
that the stragglers and weary and worn-out soldiers were not 
left behind.” He spent the whole of the night after the battle 
in bringing up the rear with the soldiers who had been aban- 
doned, saving Government property, and ministering to the 
wants of the wounded, and not till the enemy were in sight did 
he leave the field. 

Shortly after this battle, President Lincoln requested the 
several State Congressional delegations to recommend suitable 
officers for high military commands. General Wadsworth was 
unanimously proposed by the New York delegation, and upon 
the urgent request of the Government, accepted the commission 
of a brigadier-general of volunteers, which bore date August 
9th, 1861. He was assigned the command of a brigade in front 
of Washington, which took part in the occupation of Munson’s 
Hill—the only movement that broke the monotony of those 
long months of golden opportunities wasted in idleness by the 
young Commander-in-Chief. 

General Wadsworth had brought his brigade to a high state 
of drill and discipline, when he was, much against his will, 
taken from the field, on the 15th of March, 1862, and assigned 
to duty as military governor of Washington and commander 
of the defences of the capital. His command extended from 
Aquia Creek to Leesburg, a distance of seventy miles, and 
proved to be a post of great labor, with many unpleasant and 
thankless duties, all of which were performed in the most fault- 
less manner. To the fullest extent of his power he prevented 
wrong and outrage, and made that part of the “Old Dominion” 
under his control free soil and a refuge for the oppressed. ‘“ Con- 
trabands” flocked into the city in great numbers, and the nu- 
merous questions continually arising in regard to them were 
promptly settled by him upon his own responsibility, for the 
Government was then “neutral” upon that subject, entirely ig- 
noring their existence, and promulgating no policy in regard to 
them. But General Wadsworth made a policy for himself, 
founded on right and justice, and afterwards had the satisfaction 
of seeing the same policy extended over large areas of the 
South and Southwest. 

The rebels having arrested, imprisonéd, and otherwise cruelly 
treated a number of peaceful Union men, from the region in 
front of Washington, General Wadsworth arrested Judge 
Rogers, Mr. Gunnel, and other prominent citizens of the same 
region, who were rebel sympathizers, and held them as _host- 
ages until he effected an exchange. In this way he accom- 
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plished the release of about one hundred and fifty Union men 
confined in the loathsome prisons of Richmond, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Although the position of military governor is un- 
known to our laws and army regulations, he avoided collision 
with the civil authorities, save in but a single and unimportant 
instance. His administration was marked throughout by great 
judgment, wisdom, prudence, and mercy. 

On the 24th of September, 1862, he was unanimously nomi- 
nated for the office of Governor of the State of New York, by a 
convention of the unconditional Union men of the State, called 
without distinction of party. The contest was an exciting one, 
for the issue before the people was plain and wide, and affect- 
ing in its result the policy and interests of the General Govern- 
ment—party and no party; loyal and disloyal. Just upon the 
eve of election, when all things seemed to be in favor of the 
supporters of the Government, the treachery of pretended 
friends turned the scale, faction won the day, and by a small 
majority, Horatio Seymour was elected Governor of the Em- 
pire State. 

General Wadsworth several times urgently requested to be 
relieved and sent into the field, and at length, on the reception, 
on the night of December 13th, 1862, of the news of the death 
of several general officers that day in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, he received orders to report to General Burnside. Leav- 
ing Washington before daylight, he was at the front in time 
to witness the recrossing of the river, and ten days later he as- 
sumed command of the First Division of the First (Reynolds’s) 
Corps, relieving General Doubleday. A long period of inac- 
tion followed this disastrous battle, broken a by the famous 
“mud campaign” in January, when Burnside moved up to Bank’s 
Ford, but was prevented from crossing, and his plans frustrated 
by a most terrible storm, which rendered the roads well-nigh 
impassable. Wadsworth, however, got his command all up, 
and General Burnside himself bears grateful testimony to the 
efficiency and fidelity with which that indefatigable officer sup- 
ported him. Indeed, had he been as well sustained by the rest 
of his officers, the movement would probably have been suc- 
cessful. 

The army returned, and went into camp again near. Fal- 
mouth. ‘“ Road-making and corduroying were now the order 
of the day, and General Wadsworth not only personally super- 
intended this disagreeable work, but occasionally took an axe 
or'pick himself to show the men how it was done. Some of 
the boys, greatly pleased at this, christened him ‘Old Cordu- 
roy.’ I wonder what they called him afterwards, when he 
swam his horse across the Rappahannock alongside the forlorn 
hope sent over in boats to dislodge the rebel sharpshooters? It 
was then evident that, however much he liked a good road, he 
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was by no means particular, when the object was to get at 
the enemy.” 

He also organized a number of expeditions which went down 
the Rappahannock and were entirely successfnl, capturing a 
large number of horses, mules, and rebel agents, breaking up 
rebel signal, commissary, quartermaster, and other stations, 
and otherwise doing the enemy considerable damage. 

An officer who served with him says: “ His zeal in every 
thing pertaining to the well-being of his men; his constant per- 
sonal attention to the minor economies, so that every useless 
expenditure of Government money might be avoided ; his mani- 
fest self-forgetfulness and entire devotion to the great cause, at 
once impressed us all, and commanded the affectionate regard 
of the division.” ‘The General was absolutely indefatigable. 
Superintending the passage of artillery and wagons over the 
worst places, the last to leave his saddle at night, the last to 
seek a shelter from the cold, biting rain, the influence of such a 
general in inspiring his troops under such adverse circum- 
stances can scarcely be appreciated. Unconscious of fatigue 
himself, he worked his staff after the same style, but the men 
were thus cheered and spared as much as possible.” 

It was a part of the plan of Hooker’s Chancellorsville cam- 
paign, that the Sixth and First Corps should make a diversion 
by crossing the river below Fredericksburg while the main 
army crossed and attacked above. To Wadsworth’s Division 
was assigned the impracticable task of carrying by hand the 
pontoon boats, weighing over fifteen hundred pounds each, a 
mile and a quarter, without disturbing the enemy’s pickets on 
the opposite bank; but they undertook it despite the General’s 
protest against its feasibility. After a dark and rainy night, 
the day broke with the work not yet completed, when a heavy 
volley from the enemy told them of their discovery. General 
Wadsworth ordered the passage to be forced at all hazards, and 
selected the 6th Wisconsin and 24th Michigan Regiments*to do 
it. Amid a murderous fire from the rebel rifle-pits, they hurried 
the boats into the water, leaped in and pushed desperately 
across, their gallant General swimming his horse after the 
first boat, and being one of the first to land. On gaining the 
bank, a charge was ordered on the rebel riflo-pits, which resulted 
in their capture, together with two hundred of their occupants. 
Here the division made for themselves rifle-pits, and otherwise 
sheltered themselves from the storm of shot and shell that 
rained down from the enemy’s batteries during their two days’ 
sojourn there. On the third day they recrossed the river, 
under a heavy artillery fire, which sunk one pontoon, just in 
advance of the rear-guard, and made a forced march to Chan- 
cellorsville, crossing at United States Ford, where they passed 
the night. Early next morning they marched into the Wilder- 
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ness, and were posted on the extreme right, where they threw 
up intrenchments, but were not further engaged. On the re- 
‘crossing of the river, General Wadsworth alted his division 
at the bridge, and formed it in line to protect the rear of the 
army from any pursuing foe; and for his soldierly qualities, 
displayed in a high degree in this campaign, he received the 
commendations of his superior officers. 

On the 12th of June, 1863, after resting meanwhile in the 
old camp at Falmouth, Hooker took up the line of march to 
the north, intercepting Lee in his endeavors to reach the capi- 
tal. After long and weary marching, during which many 
succumbed to fatigue and illness, Wadsworth’s Division, on 
the Ist of July, led the First Corps on the Emmittsburg and 
Cashtown roads, to a point a quarter of a mile west of Gettys- 
burg, where it rapidly filed off to a ridge running north and 
south about four hundred yards west of the Seminary. Here 
General Reynolds himself superintended the posting of the 
troops, but almost at the very commencement of the fight the gal- 
lant and lamented leader fell, instantly killed by a ball through 
the head. General Wadsworth was thus left in command, and 
sustained with his single division, for two hours, the terrible 
assaults of two of the best corps of the rebel army, and holding 
them at bay until the arrival of Doubleday, about noon, with 
the rest of the corps, followed soon after by Howard with the 
Eleventh. Almost single-handed his division fell upon the 
advancing rebel ranks, capturing General Archer and almost 
his entire brigade, and, under orders from Howard, held Semi- 
nary Ridge until four o’clock in the afternoon, gallantly fighting 
against the overwhelming numbers of Lee’s army, which was 
rapidly comingup. Atthis hour, the Eleventh Corps had fallen 
back from his right, and the rest of the First Corps from his left ; 
and being in imminent danger of being flanked upon both sides, 
he was obliged to fall back, and the two corps moved steadily 
back through Gettysburg, and took up a new position on Ceme- 
tery Ridge. 

The severity of the conflict, and the heroism and valor of 
the gallant First Division, may be gathered from the fact, that 
it went into action with four thousand and one hundred men, 
and the next morning but one thousand six hundred answered 
to their names ; and a large majority of the missing were either 
killed or wounded. On the second and third days of the bat- 
tle the little remnant was posted on the right, and ‘did good 
service in aiding the Twelfth Corps to repulse two more of 
Ewell’s terrific onslaughts. 

In the celebrated Council of War, called by General Meade 
at Williamsport, General Wadsworth was one of the three who 
were in favor of, and urged an attack on the defeated and dis- 
pirited rebel army, hemmed in in front by our victorious sol- 
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diery, and in the rear by the swollen and impassable Potomac. 
No doubt now exists in the mind of any unprejudiced observer, 
that had this course been adopted, the army of Lee would have 
been entirely captured or put to rout. 

The First Division being now reduced to fifteen hundred 
men with five general officers, and the corps to seven thousand 
men with eleven general officers, General Wadsworth was, at 
his own request, relieved from command, and was then sent 
down the Mississippi from Cairo to New Orleans, to inspect 
the camps of freedmen, hand and Government plantations, and 
to investigate and report upon the whole African question. On 
his return from this duty, he was appointed a member of a 
court of inquiry upon the conduct of Generals McCook, Crit- 
tenden, and Naglee at the battle of Chickamuga. This court, of 
which Major-General Oglesby was president, convened at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in October, 1863, and completed their labors 
by the full acquittal of those gallant officers in February, 1864. 
On his return to Washington from this duty, he was for some 
time employed as commissioner for the exchange of prisoners, 
which position he filled to the full satisfaction of his Govern- 
ment. 

In accordance with General Orders No. 115 of the War De- 
partment, dated March 23d, 1864, and General Orders No. 10 of 
the Army of the Potomag, issued on the following day, the First 
Army Corps was consolidated into two divisions and attached 
to the Fitth Corps, Major-General Warren commanding, of 
which they formed the Third and Fourth Divisions. The 
Fourth consisted of Wadsworth’s old division, with the addition 
of another which formed its Third Brigade, and was com- 
manded by General Cutler, whom General Wadsworth relieved, 
the following month. Shattered and decimated by the shocks 
of battle and ravages of disease, the little band of braves hailed 
with joy their old heroic chief, whom they loved even as a 
father. But, alas! the sad hour of parting was not far distant, 
and he had come to them but to take a long farewell. _The great 
Army of the Potomac was soon to open a campaign, unsur- 
passed in its previous history in glory and in bloodshed, in 
mighty deeds of valor, glorious victories and great results, 
heroic achievements, courage, and fortitude ; whic was to light 
up the land with the brightest rays of hope, but which, alas! 
was destined, also, to carry black, agonizing tidings into thou- 
sands of households, and to lay low in death on that Virginia 
soil, now sacred by its baptism of’ brave blood, that good, gray- 
haired old man, the noblest. type of the true chivalry and 
heroism of the nineteenth century. 

On Tuesday, the 3d of May, the army broke camp, and a 
little before midnight the Fifth Corps took up its line of march 
for Germania Ford, where it crossed the Rapidan, and then 
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moved towards Parker’s Store, near where it arrived on Thurs- 
day, the 5th. Here Hill attempted to press in between War- 
ren and Hancock, attacking the latter with terrible fury, but 
being flanked by Wadsworth and Robinson, he was at length 
repulsed and attacked in turn, Hostilities ceased only at 
nightfall, and at the very dawn of day on Friday were re- 
sumed, each army being bent on making an overwhelming 
attack. In the morning, General Wadsworth was ordered to 
report to Hancock, and went into action immediately, on the 
right of the Second Corps, which drove the enemy some two 
miles towards Parker’s Store. He bore himself with his usual 
fiery courage, making several gallant charges, and finally 
carrying quite an important position, but which he was unable to 
hold, as the re-enforced enemy came down in overpowering force. 
At this moment, about eight o’clock a. m., Hancock sent him 
Ward’s, Webb’s, and Stevenson’s Brigades, and ordered him to 
carry, if possible, a certain position, Gallantly the six brigades 
charged on the enemy, but Hill’s superior numbers stood 
firm in their advantageous position. Again and again, and yet 
a fourth time did Wadsworth lead them on the foe with terrible 
fury, but without success. For three hours the carnage was 
awful, and our intrepid’hero, ever in the thickest of the fray, 
had three horses shot under him. At length orders came to 
make no further attempt at present to dislodge the enemy, and, 
as they showed no disposition to renew the offensive, all re- 
mained quiet until about noon, when Longstreet precipitated 
his corps upon General Wadsworth’s left, hurling back Ward’s 
Brigade in confusion. Throwing forward his second line, com- 
pour of his own old division, whose thinned ranks numbered 

ut sixteen hundred men, to the plank-road (where the ditch, 
by its side, afforded the men some protection), at right angles to 
his original alignment, General Wadsworth attempted to check 
the enemy’s advance. But a rebel rifle-ball pierced ‘his noble 
head, and the old warrior and his steed mak together to the 
ground. The advancing torrent poured over them, and he was 
borne to the rebel hospital near the battle-field; but he never 
spoke again, and about noon on Sunday, the 8th of May, his 
spirit rose to the Father who gave it, having accomplished upon 
earth its glorious and most noble mission. 

A patriotic Irishman, Patrick McCracken, procured for him 
a coffin at his own expense, and had him buried in his family 
burying-ground. About a week later, his body was exhumed 
by permission of General Lee, and he was carried to his old 
home at Geneseo, which so long had known his skilful and 
loving care. The nation, joyful as it was with the glad tidings 
of victory, dropped tears of sorrow and of reverence for the fallen 
ones, and fitly honored them who had honored it. As the 
mortal remains of James 8. Wadsworth passed northward to 
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their last resting-place, tolling bells, and long-muffled dirges, 
banners draped and at half-mast, and the slow, measured tread 
‘of the soldiery with reversed arms, bright, glorying eulogies, 
uncovered heads and tearful eyes, told how the people loved 
and honored that old man, and mourned his loss. On the 
quiet sunny afternoon of May 21st, 1864, he was borne to his last 
earthly resting-place in the burial-ground of his native village. 

No, he is not dead, for the good and brave die never! His 
whole earthly life was spent for humanity—humanity in its 
broadest, deepest, noblest sense; and at last, in the shadows of 
the Wilderness he laid it down freely, gladly, on the altar of 
human freedom. Dying, he lives still,—in the hearts and on 
the tongues of thousands,—his spirit a seed that brings forth 
good fruits of patriotism, philanthropy, self-abnegation ! 


THE YANKEE AS A FIGHTER. 
BY COLONEL JAMES F. RUSLING, A. Q. M. 


Brotuer Jonatuan is dead. Born in another age, and of 
the day of small things, he has passed away. His name, even, 
bids fair to become a myth among the people. He expired 
with the sound of the first gun from South Carolina against 
Fort Sumter, and, in his stead, there stands the game-cock, 
W. T. Sherman. The old-time beaver, the high collar and big 
cravat, the long-tailed coat, abbreviated breeches, cowhide 
boots, and ’cute individual “ from ’way deown East,”—all these 
have passed into history, and to-day the true Representative 
American is the Union Soldier. Yankee Doodle is decidedly 
looking up. The traditional Eagle, abused as buzzard-like, has 
become a fierce and warlike bird again. Uncle Sam, once so 
old and gouty, has “ renewed his strength like the eagle,” and 
means now a trim volunteer in blue, inured to the march and 
the bivouac, and who, like Paddy in the old song, would “ rather 
fight than not.” Who now thinks of the Yankee anywhere, by 
land or sea, the wide world over, but as a grim and obstinate 
fighter, a most determined and desperate antagonist, “ shouting 
the battle-cry of freedom,” and whom even the bravest and 
most powerful of nations might well hesitate long before con- 
cluding to grapple with ¢ 

Instead of this proud, not to say haughty, confidence of the 
nation now, who does not remember the sorry figure we cut 
four years ago? For years betore the South had taunted the 
North with her mean-spiritedness, not to say cowardice, and 
without provocation had brow-beaten and bullied our public 
men so often, none, so to speak, striking back, that the common 
opinion among her Hotspurs was, that the North, as a section, 
was incapable of being even goaded into a fight. We had 
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swallowed the insult of the Missouri Compromise. We had 
consented to the Mexican War—a swindle and a crime for sla- 
very, under the specious plea of “extending the AREA OF FREE- 
pom!” We had borne in comparative silence the iniquities of 
1850, Fugitive Slave Bill and all. We had acquiesced in the 
Dred Scott decision and the execution of John Brown. And 
at last, in 1860-61, when the South grew indignant because 
we had dared to speak our minds at the ballot-box, where it had 
been the peculiar boast of Americans that our printed opinions 
“Fall light and still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, * 


Yet execute a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God,” 


why she supposed, of course, that all she had to do was to swell 
and swagger away as usual; or, if she could not cow us by this 
old-time method, then—unmindful of her past pledges, and the 
great traditions of the Republic—to smash the Union, and 
“secede” at her leisure. In truth, she had fair cause to think 
so, at first, during the interregnum of that pious milk-sop, or 
rather dirty dough-face, James Buchanan, when supposed great 
statesmen, even, from the North, the very chiefs of the incom- 
ing Government, were yet uncertain what to do and how to do 
it, and the Union, like some ancient castle, with its lord gone 
and halls long deserted, seemed crumbling hopelessly and help- 


lessly to ruin. How could it be otherwise, after the public 
announcement of the wretched policy, or rather no policy, of 
the Annual Message, wittily and tersely summed ? at the time 


as consisting of but two propositions, to wit; “ Ist. No State has a 
right to secede, unless she wants to; 2d. The Union is bound 
to defend itself, unless somebody opposes it.” History will 
suspect that Mr. Buchanan had the Circumlocution Office and 
** How not to do it,” constantly on the brain while penning that 
Message, and we judge her suspicion will not be far wrong. 
Under the baleful influence of such convenient cowardice, or 
compliant treason, of course Senators marched out, “ with flying 
colors,” from the capitol at Washington into the rebel capitol 
at Montgomery, and even slammed the Senate doors in the face 
of the nation—half dumb with astonishment and sorrow—as 
they strode Tarquin-like away. Said the traitor Mason, ‘“ I 
owe no fealty to the Union! My allegiance is due alone to 
Virginia!” Said the swash-buckler Wigfall, “The Star of the 
West, flying your flag, swaggered into Charleston Harbor, 
South Carolina struck between the eyes, and she staggered 
back. And now what are you going todo about it?” Said 
the Senator from Oregon (alas for General Lane’s shame- 
lessness!), “ They have gone. They have seceded. And now 
what does your Government propose to do with the seceding 
Senators?” Thank heaven! there was one man there who ha 
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a fitting answer for such Northern baseness, and the nation will 
not forget—has not forgotten—to honor him for his invincible 
pluck then and there. While Republican Senators, even, 
quailed and hesitated before such unbridled audacity, such bold 
and defiant treason, be it remembered, Andrew Johnson sternly 
thundered, “I will tell the Senator what Z would do with them. 
If I were President, I would arrest them instantly on the charge 
of high treason. I would have them tried by a jury of their 
countrymen, and if convicted, by the eternal God! I would 
hang them.” How his clarion words ring, trumpet-tongued, 
even now, though four years off! 

But this would* have required somewhat of backbone, and as 
yet the Government had exhibited only gristle. So the South 
went on in her madness and folly, as if there was no God in the 
universe, and no day of reckoning hereafter. Among her first 
public acts, South Carolina leading, she abolished the Fourth 
of July. We suspect she didn’t like its incendiary memories. 
Next she revoked “ Yankee Doodle,” stopped “ Hail Columbia,” 
prohibited ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and in place of those 
glorious songs, that were wont to make the nation’s heart swell 
and eyes flash with exultation, she substituted the shambling 
strains of the doggerel “ Dixie.” Next she hauled down the Stars 
and Stripes, that grand old flag of humanity and God, its stars 
flashing freedom, and every stripe streaming for liberty, and 
instead she ran up upon her recreant poles the palmetto, peli- 
can, rattlesnake rebel rag. Forts were surrendered without a 
blow, custom-houses transferred, mints rifled, arsenals appropri- 
ated, vessels yielded up, troops disarmed, transports fired on— 
driven back—and yet the North spoke not. Why it almost 
seemed, to the deep disquiet of all loyal hearts, as if. the Gov- 
ernment would not be insulted. But one morning in April the 
South telegraphed Beauregard, “ Attack Fort Sumter,” and 
then at last the hour had struck, and the time had come. 

With the first sound of hostile cannon from Charleston Har- 
bor the North put aside its seeming sluggishness, and, as if by 
magic, the nation sprang impetuously to arms. What Amer- 
ican of this day and generation, who loves the Union and hates 
disunion, who loves liberty and hates slavery, will ever forget 
the first great uprising of the Republic in the spring of 1861? 
What pathos! What passion! What patriotism—at a white 
heat! Then the outcry of all was— 

“Thine, Roman, is the pilum! 
Thine, Roman, is the sword! 
Then none was for a party, 
Then all were for the State.” 

How vividly it all comes back before us now, as we write! 
What surging of the masses! What eager enlistments! How 
grand and heroic the stand for the nation! Now we are in the 
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army, and have been for four years; but then we vegetated in 
a quiet town, a thousand miles away, and from city to city, and 
hamlet to hamlet, the Northland over, there was nothing but 
one brave, heroic excitement, one glowing ardor to do and die 
for the Union, one grand universal resolve to stand by the 
country and our country’s flag, at whatever sacrifice, forever 
and for aye. Why life were worth living for, to be an Amer- 
ican just then. A century hence, posterity, as it reads of us, 
will proudly chant— 


“For Romans, in Rome’s quarrel, 
Spared neither land nor gold, ‘ 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old.” 


From mountain and prairie, from valley and plain, by river 
and sea, there was nothing but one general 


“Hurrying to and fro, and mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron and the clattering car, 
All went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war!” 


Disloyalty hid its head. Avarice slunk into its den. Seem- 
ing cowardice became courage on fire. The President’s call 
was for only seventy-five thousand men, ‘to occupy and repos- 
' sess” the national arsenals and forts. He might have had 
half a million for the asking, especially if he had said and 
spoken it boldly, to crush Jeffdom. Such an heroic spectacle, 
such a magnificent springing to arms from a state of profound 
peace, astonished the Old World, and demonstrated to the 
nationalities forever the inherent strength, the dormant power 
of a Republic, the majesty and might of a free people, when 
roused to national fury. Irom that hour the old flag ceased its 
unseemly droop, and as it shook itself once more proudly to the 
breeze, you might almost have heard, amid the rustle of its 
folds, the omens of coming victory. 

The grand and determined attitude we now assumed seemed 
visibly to intimidate the South. She did not expect the roar 
of wrath that now resounded from all parts of the North, and 
before it she plainly hesitated. We say, there was now a 
marked pause, for a time, in her highwayman career, as if not 
precisely certain of her ground, and of the right move to make 
next in her traitorous game. But she had already crossed the 
Rubicon, and destroyed all bridges behind her; and so, gam- 
bler-like, she resolved to play boldly on, rather than hazard by 
retreat, at least, her cherished prestige, if not her honor. The 
nation having at last accepted her challenge, however reluc- 
tantly, it was now literally “ neck or nothing” with her leaders, 
and so, after only a pause, the insurgent chiefs proclaimed that 
they “ would be in Washington by the Ist of May, in Philadel- 
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phia by the 1st of June, and by the 4th of July would water 
their horses on the banks of the Hudson.” Doubtless, the more 
sanguine of them hoped, by that time, also to make good their 
oft-repeated brag, “ some day to call the roll of their slaves at 
the foot of Bunker Hill.” Intoxicated with their brief career 
of easy successes, they still believed only in Brother Jonathan, 
and in the persistent peacefulness, not to say pusillanimity, of 
the traditional Yankee. Besotted by treason, stricken—aye, 
verily—with a worse than “judicial blindness,” they forgot the 
logic of ideas, and the inherent force of liberty, and thus, “like 
the unthinking horse,” rushed madly to their destiny. We all 
remember one type of the traditional Southerner—a fiery-eyed, 
long-haired, negligé individual, great upon juleps and cocktails, 
fond of fast horses and faster women, a barbaric compound of 
ignorance and cruelty, swearing vengeance on abolitionists with 
a swing of his revolver. <A terrible swash-buckler, he, in the 
beginning of the war! A jire-eater, forsooth! A gay and gal- 
lant cavalier. All of them of the finest kind of chivalry! 
“Bold sojer boys,” each one equal to at least five “d d 
Yankees!” While the Yankees were only canting Puritans, 
snivelling Roundheads, “ small-fisted farmers, greasy mechanics, 
and miserable mudsills.” Ha! They either knew not, or else 
wilfully forgot the teachings of history. In the blindness of 
their Leonie, they forgot to remember that among nations, 
in the long run, God rules and reigns, however Satan for a 
time may prosper; and that Cromwell’s praying Roundheads 
were always an overmatch for the drunken, cursing Cava- 
liers of England. They forgot, or wilfully put aside, the in- 
structive record of Naseby and of Marston Moor, of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, of Guilford Court-House and of Harper’s 
Ferry, and now it remains for them to contemplate at their 
leisure the parallel record of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, of 
Chattanooga and Savannah, of Charleston and of Richmond. 
And the would-be king of the Confederacy, Jeff I., may well 
tremble lest, as the sturdy Oliver slew King Charles, so the Great 
Republic shall yet hang him. 

he great and fundamental error of the South lay in this—in 
oneyeng ee the man of peace is always, and necessarily, for 
peace. Habitually, he is. But to all men, and so to na- 
tions, not radically cravens or essentially slaves, there comes 
a time when “endurance ceases to be a virtue,” and then it 
becomes all opposers to stand from under. You may bait a 
bear, or tease a tiger, if you don’t go too far; but when you 
have roused his blood, and his eyes flash infuriate, take care 
how you bear yourself. The Yankee, by both nature and edu- 
cation averse:to brawls, and with a deep substratum of prudence 
and self-respect in his composition, was reluctant to engage in 
civil war, unless the national life and liberties compelled it. He 
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was absorbed in trade. He loved manufactures. He affected 
the humanities. By every instinct and aspiration of his nature, 
and by all the tendencies of his age, he was committed and 
pledged to peace. His brain tended that way, and threw off 
its surplus vitality in a thousand peaceful inventions. While 
the Southerner was following his hounds or larruping his slaves, 
the Yankee was reading Locke or discussing Bacon. While the 
one was sipping his juleps or guzzling his cocktails, the other 
was building ships or improving locomotives. While the one 
was craving Cuba and hankering after Mexico, the other was 
giving to the world the telegraph and the sewing-machine. 
verywhere, both North and South, the Yankee hand and 
brain were busily at work, forging Thought, and then turning 
thought into social comfort or national good ; while the South- 
erner, as a type, cared only for brute instinct and barbaric 
ower. 

All this was, of course, natural enough, and, in fact, inevi- 
table, so long as peace reigned. But when the fierce contro- 
versy of half a century passed from the airy realms of debate, 
to stern trial by battle, Brother Jonathan soon presented him- 
self in a new character to the South. The fight, so often put 
off, would not now be longer postponed. The conflict, irrepres- 
sible from the beginning, had now at last to come. However 
it may have been aforetime, by no means or method could the 
Yankee now escape blows. And when at last he was fully per- 
suaded of this, convinced beyond possibility of doubt, he calmly 
put aside the garments and habitudes of peace, and girded him- 
self for ruthless and determined war. No more psalms, no more 
pastorals now for him! But instead the brave old ballad, fuli 
of the breath of the Norseman and Viking, 

“Let piping swain, and craven wight, 
Thus weep and puling cry! 
Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die!” 

Though awkward at first, as was to be expected, he yet had 
full faith in hard knocks, if only enough of them, and came up 
to the scratch in a manner worthy of the descendants of those 
who at Concord Bridge, a century ago, 

“Their flag in April’s breeze unfurled, 
There fired the shot heard round the world!” 

First came Big Bethel, and the miserable imposture of 
“Masked Batteries ;” and then that frighful mistake of Bull 
Run, where, as was seriously reported at the time, “clouds of 
Black Horse Cavalry hewed and hacked our brave Zouaves, 
who yet climbed nimbly up the tails of the horses, and bowie- 
knived their adversaries in the back.” And then came that 
long and stupefying period of inaction, from July to March, 
that well-nigh dashed the nation’s hopes, and then the still 
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more harrowing campaign of the summer of 762, that would 
have broken the hearts of any less heroic a people. Yet while. 
McClellan and Pope were thus failing in the East, the flower 
of our army consuming away, Thomas and Grant were con- 

quering in the West, and Mill Spring and Fort Donelson were 

vindicating to the world that the Yankee, true to his ancestral 
blood, had yet high fighting qualities in him. Then came 
Shiloh, but little if any thing more than a drawn battle, and 
then the grim campaign around Vicksburg, not surpassed in 
strategy, in fortitude, in cool daring, in lotty courage, by any 
campaign since war began. It was the turning-point of the war 
in the West, and typical of the whole contest. What patient 
work, what persistent plans, what indomitable heroism, what 
unconquerable resolution, that would not let go, until Pember- 
ton surrendered! Gettysburg in the East was a victory. But 
it was not Vicksburg—rather Shiloh somewhat improved. It 
was merely an heroic defence, a bloody repulse, a forced retreat, 

that demonstrated to Lee forever the hopelessness and folly of 
Northern invasion. But Vicksburg was a rich triumph, a full 
and complete success, after a long and deadly struggle, where- 
to both combatants summoned every martial energy, and had 
a deep significance, a high moral foree, that from that hour 
forth has never been forgotten by either army in the West. 

It was demoralizing to the South, in that it meant sure triumph 
to the North in the end, and in that sense the East had no 
Vicksburg, until Richmond fell. Roanoke Island, Hilton 
Head, and Fort Pulaski were something, to be sure; but then 

they were all, in effect, side issues, wherein the navy also 
claimed a share of the credit, and rebeldom could afford some- 
what to pooh, pooh them. Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
and Gettysburg, in the East, were not greatly dissimilar to pre- 
vious great battles there, being all marked by the same incon- 

clusiveness, however bloody, except that gradually our men 
got to stand pounding better, and grew less inclined to straggle 
and torun. If they could not overcome and rout the enemy 
they had at least learned how to keep-well together and thus 
stubbornly hold their own ; and this was great gain, surely, after 

the prodigious scares of Big Bethel and Bull Run. Then came 
the disaster at Chickamauga, that, but for the Atlas-like con- 
duct of Thomas, would have proven an almost irreparable 
national calamity ; and then the grim tug of the Titans at Chat- 

tanooga, the assault around Lookout, the battle above the 
clouds, the signal victory of Mission Ridge. 

All these, running through well-nigh three years, pointed to 
and were most significant of military growth among our sol- 
diery, and were but the natural and fit precursors to the march 

on Atlanta, the promenade through Georgia, the swing through 
the Carolinas. Meanwhile Grant had gone East, infused his 
Vou. 1V.—3 
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own danntless spirit into the Army of the Potomac, and led it 
by a sea of blood through that terrible campaign of the Wilder- 
ness, which, more than all else previous in the war, taught 
Europe to respect us, and compelled her at last to admit the 
great qualities of the Yankee asa soldier. Before that, Euro- 
= nations, all of them, more or less, had been inclined to be- 
ittle our successes, and to make light of our battles, as extended 
skirmishes. But when they saw the same army, day after day, 
unrelieved and without reserves, yet pounding stubbornly on, 
to-day worsted, to-morrow storming formidable earthworks and 
capturing a Division with artillery complete, the next day 
barely holding its own, intrenching under fire with bayonet 
and tin cup, fighting its antagonist for weeks at scarcely a 
stone’s throw, with its head bent to the hurtling storm with the 
impassiveness of Fate, resolved to conquer or perish in the at- 
tempt, and thus pushing its-‘way from the Rappahannock to the 
James, leaving nearly if not quite one-half its numbers hors de 
combat in its bloody tracks, yet with its mind made fully up 
“to fight it out on ¢his line, if it takes all summer,”—we say, 
when Europe saw this determined courage, this heroic valor, 
this obstinate bravery, worthy of the best men of the race in 
any age, she ceased her haughty derision, and found in such 
gritty warfare food for grave, if not anxious thought. Said the 
London Times, the ablest advocate by far of the Confederacy, 
at home or abroad, in May last, and that, too, editorially :— 


‘Perhaps the Americans may be proud of the pre-eminence, but they have cer- 
tainly fought more desperately, for a longer time, and with more dreadful slaughter, 
than any nation before them. It would not be impossible to match the results of 
any one day’s battle with stories from wars of the Old World, but never, we 
should think, in the history of man, were five such battles as these compressed into 
six suceessive days. It is hard to conceive how nature could have supported the 
exhaustion and the strain. We have been told that after a single day’s hard fight- 
ing, the lassitude and reactjon in even a victorious army are such that any fresh 
force might snatch its laurels from it: whereas here are two armies hotly engaged 
in the work of slaughter from the morning of Thursday till the night of Tuesday, 
with scarcely the intermission of an hour. On every day except Saturday there 
was a pitched battle, contested with the utmost fury; and even Saturday was de- 
voted to marching and fighting on the march. Nor were these prodigious opera- 
tions divided among immense numbers brought into action by relays. Neither 
army numbered above one hundred thousand men, and of these every man seems 
to have been engaged in every battle. Indeed, we are expressly told that the Fed- 
eral ‘reserves’ were brought up on the first day. 

“The desperate ferocity of the fighting may be inferred from the fact now re- 
ported, that the slaughter was produced without the aid of artillery. No rifled 
guns or murderous shell did execution dmong crowded masses. The great battle 
of Friday, which is said to have cost the Federals alone upwards of 10,000 men, 
was a hand-to-hand fight. The Confederates were posted in the well-known woods 
in the vicinity of Chancellorsville, where Hooker once received so bloody a repulse, 
znd so. dense was the thicket that cannon could not come into play. Regiment 
against regiment, and man against man, the combatants fired and hacked at each 
other in this tangled wilderness till night closed in; and an intercepted report from 
General Lee actually tells us that on his side the heaviest loss was in men killed 
outright, and that he had comparatively few wounded. If this be a correct version 
of the dispatch, it gives a more impressive idea of the fury of the conflict than any 
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other of the incidents reported. Itis clear, indeed, shat whatever may be said of 
the composition of the Northern armies, and of their inferiority in this respect to 
the patriot legions of the South, they have fought in this campaign with a valor as 
obstinate as that of their enemies. No mere indifferent or disaffected mercenaries 
could have been led from a battle like that at Wilderness to three more such 
battles at Spottsylvania. Boe the impulse what it may, the Federals are fighting in 
stern reality, and with a spirit as resolute as that of their adversaries.” 


And again, about the same time, it said :— 


“Tt would hardly, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say, that the killed and 
wounded in the Federal and Confederate armies, during the present brief cam- 
paign, may be reckoned at 150,000. We cannot realize such a sacrifiee; and yet it 
must be remembered, that three brief years ago, the Araericans were just as new 
to such things—they were even more ignorant of war and its doings, than we were. 
We had a long experience and memorable traditions of great contests; and not- 
withstanding an unusual interval of peace, we were well enough aware of the con- 
sequences of war. But the Americans had no such history, and it is one of the 
most astonishing incidents of this remarkable struggle, that battles which surprise 
all Europe by their fierceness, should have been fought by armies and generals 
extemporized for the occasion. It is a lesson which should be carefully noted. 
There is hardly a ‘ Regular’ battalion in the whole of the enormous hosts, which 
are contending with such unparalleled ferocity and resolution. The ‘ Veterans’ 
who are spoken of, cannot by possibility. be soldiers of more than three years’ 
standing. Our owa Volunteers are older troops than the oldest troops under 
Grant or Lee. There is not a regiment in either camp, which was raised before 
the spring of 1861; for the numbers of the small regular Army almost vanished in 
the mass, and it has never been found practicable to give it any material increase 
of strength. The whole of this dreadful fighting has been done by volunteers, and 
by volunteers, too, without as much training as our own Riflemen. Yet these raw 
companies, without professional spirit or regimental traditions, with captains 
natched from the counter or the store, and with generals who were attorneys a 
few ‘months ago, are fighting with as much heroism and obstinacy as Napoleon’s Old 
Guards, or Germany’s bravest warriors. There may be little science in the busi- 
ness, but of all that makes soldiers, there is as much as in any war of which we read. 
The successive reports almost bewilder us with their tremendous details; but New 
York regards the returns without consternation, and even with a species of pride. 
We could not levy or lose one-tenth part of these numbers without the deepest concern ; 
but no such effect seems to be produced in America.” 


This was, please remember, but the unwilling testimony of 
hereditary foes, the forced statement of great truths, that—as if 
by beetle and wedges—had at last made their way through the 
tough denseness of the English skull. But it took three years, 
and a succession of stunning victories, to enable these truths, 
weighty as they are, to sink into the dull brain of the aver- 
age John Bull. The same journal, it will be recollected, in 
1861, before we had fairly stripped for the contest, with evident 
glee proclaimed :— 

“The former United States have now become the Disunited States. The Model 
Republic of the West has collapsed. The modern experiment of Free Government, 
forsooth, is now a bubble burst !”* 

This was not unnatural, perhaps, all things considered ; for 
the English mind, we all know, has but one test for any fact or 
any people, however meritorious, and that is success. Without 
success, harsh as it may seem, it is nevertheless palpable to all 


* We quote from memory, as files of the Times are not accessible here; but give 
the language substantially. 
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who study her history; Great Britain is ever ready to forego 
all past professions, and to mock at and decry the grandest of 
events, and the noblest of Human causes; while with it, she 
has shown by her common conduct in this War (so foolish and 
short-sighted), that she is capable of falling down and worship- 
ping the visible‘incarnation of all barbarism, all cruelty, every 
meanness and every crime, however hideous or however base. 

These forced admissions as to American soldiership, thus 
extorted-—ay, fairly wrung, as it were—from reluctant John 
Bull, are very significant. They indicate a radical and thorough 
change in foreign public opinion, and point with peculiar force 
to the dictum we are elaborating. Of the same tenor, and 
quite as significant, is the following extract from a late number 
of the Richmond Examiner, the ablest paper the Confederacy 
has produced :— 

“ At the outset of the war, Southern troops never met the enemy in equal num- 
bers, or when in superior numbers as great as two or three to one, without obtain- 


ing the advantage; but now it is conceded the Yankees /iyht generally as well as our 
own troops.” . 


Wonder what the Zxaminer man thinks now, since Peters- 
burg has fallen, Richmond been surrendered, Lee smashed to 
pieces, and the balance of the chivalry are in full flight for the 
depths of Dixie! We could pity such a sorry break-downg 
were not Jeffdom’s downfall the Republic’s safety. 

From this time, we heard no more of “ Masked Batteries,” 
“Black Horse Cavalry,” ‘“ Chickahominy Swamps,” and “ un- 
fortunate surprises.” All such excuses for failures, or apolo- 
gies for want of pluck, are now of the past. Four years 
of steady and persistent warfare, with all our short-comings, 
have at last converted the trafficking Yankee into the shrewd, 
determined, well-disciplined soldier, and there he stands to-day, 
under Grant and Thomas, Sherman and Sheridan, a match for 
any man in uniform, for march or fight, the wide world over, 
Of course, the warrior was in him from the outset ; it required 
only the sharp demands of war to discover and bring it out. 
It was supposed by many, in the beginning, that this was not 
difficult to do. The popular mind, then as now, was apt to 
confound drill with discipline, whereas the two are very dif- 
ferent and distinct things. Drill is merely outside and mechan- 
ical, while Discipline is inside, and—so to speak—spiritual. 
Drill affects only a man’s arms, legs, eyes, while Discipline 
gets into a man and lays well hold of his nature. Drill sets 
out to convert the recruit into merely a docile machine, while 
Discipline works coolly and steadily away, to fashion him at 
length into a sturdy warrior. Drill relates only to Tactics, 
does not claim to go beyond that, and, as such, is a matter 
only of a month or so at the farthest; but discipline—disev- 
pline—viscrp.inE, which alone can mould the civilian into a 
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soldier, is the subjection of all that is rude, uncouth, and insub- 
ordinate in men, and the development of whatever is bravest, 
sturdiest, most martial in their natures, and therefore, as such, 
can only be acquired by time and rough experience in arms. 

Now, at the outset, neither North nor South possessed disci- 
pline, and the latter was—so to speak—quite incapable of it. 
Born of the plantation, accustomed to rule, impatient of re- 
straint, used to the rifle and the shot-gun, familiar with the 
forest, and from his youth always in the saddle, .the Southerner 
had here prime qualities to make a dashing soldier for a time; 
but not one to improve with prolonged warfare. On the con- 
trary, the very qualities that imparted dash and élan at first, 
were sure to ruin him in the end. They were not qualities to 
last. There was no “wear and tear” about him. There was 
much natural pluck, but no grit, no perseverance, no endurance, 
no genius for hanging on, nothing of the unconquerable, death- 
less, bull-dog will about him, never to be shaken off when once 
the teeth are fairly in, which after all is the only true test of 
capacity for fighting, be it animal or nation. Hence, in many 
battles of the war, we have seen the Southerner fight magnifi- 
cently at first, storming our works, charging our batteries, 
and carrying them, too, with splendid valor; but if once well 
checked, his line soon wavers, then recoils, and, if pressed now, 
he flies to pieces, without hope of rally. Is not the same equally 
true of the whole war? In the first battles, during the first 
years of the war, as at Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, Second Bull 
Run, Shiloh, Chickamauga, and Gettysbnrg, the Rebels really 
performed many prodigies of valor. But of late, in our more 
recent battles, especially those around Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, they seem to have fought without much heart or hope, 
and the war has at last ended in a general break-down 
or wholesale skedaddle. This is especially true of their once 
boasted cavalry, in the beginning of the war the most dreaded 
arm of their service; but now whipped everywhere, by Sheri- 
dan in the East, and Wilson in the West, until it had long 
since subsided into contempt, even among themselves. 

The North, on the contrary, though at first without disci- 
mg yet possessed all the elements out of which to create it. 

er people were a patient, plodding, resolute race, averse to 
autocratic rule, but submissive to general law, believing only 
in the Ballot-box and the Divine right of majorities; unused 
to arms, but fertile in resources, and with a brain to think, a 
hand to work, and an undying love of Constitutional . Liberty 
down deep in their Anglo-Saxon hearts. We knew, we felt it 
in our bones, that we were going to be whipped at first, 
and perhaps badly whipped at that; for we were pitiably 
ve of all that goes to make up war, and months behind 
the South in preparing for the struggle. But we knew the 
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North had a natural inclination to “keep pegging away,” 
when once she started ; and the war having been forced upon us 
against our wills, our minds were soon made fully up to fight 
it through successfully, at all hazards and whatever cost—if it 
took a century. This was the key-note of the North in the 
outset of the war, and in her darkest hours since she has never 
seriously declared for any thing less than this, no matter how 
gloomy the out-look. The fight being thus fairly in, our people 
forsook their occupations, and sturdily enrolled themselves in 
the Army. It is not to be denied, that we had many “ Awk- 
ward Squads” at first—many regiments in which a majority 
of the ofticers had never seen a book of Tactics, and most of 
the men had never loaded, much less fired, a hostile gun. But 
they were all calmly determined to unlearn the civilian, and to 
learn the habits and life of a soldier, as fast as time and Minié 
balls would let them. The poorest of our material, we may 
now safely confess, came from the older States and the large 
cities, as a military mind might readily have predicted; but in 
the extreme Northern and Western States, such as Maine, Michi- 
gan, lowa, and Wisconsin, we had a peculiar element to draw 
from, that the South nowhere had, except to a limited extent 
in Arkansas and Texas. We mean that large class of hardy, 
picked men, engaged in logging, lumbering, and other opera- 
tions, that bring the people engaged in them into daily contact 
with the grand life and brute forces of Nature, with the air, 
the sky, the forest, the stream, the prairie, whereby men in 
subduing Nature are led to recognize their own inherent power, 
and to believe in their own unaided individual prowess. A life 
like this, a constant wrestle with the great forces of Nature, 
brings out and broadens all there is of worth in any man, and 
fits him in advance for the fierce conflicts and desperate straits 
of warfare, as no other life on this continent, except that of 
the camp, can. It takes but a few months, at the farthest, to 
fashion such a man into a tolerable soldier; and though you 
may not make him as perfect in drill as the recruit from the 
city, yet in discipline, in self-reliance, in persistence, in unyield- 
ing valor, he will be a match for any half dozen of the urban 
recruits—‘ big bounty conscripts”—that ordinarily find their 
way into the ranks of the Army. 

These points, relating to the respective qualities of the two 
sections, admitted, it is not difficult to trace the practical work- 
ings of them in the progress of the war. At the outset, we 
were worsted almost everywhere, because of the greater dash 
and enthusiasm of the rebels, and the more thorough earnest- 
ness of their chiefs and leaders. A rebellion, at its outbreak, 
and until its culmination, whether it succeeds or fails, is always 
more fiery and determined, ex necessitate rerum, than the -con- 
stituted authorities, because every insurgent knows and feels 
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that with him it is now “neck or nothing,” while at the same 
time the old government has to carry for a time the dead-weight 
of indecisive and time-serving men, not yet ready to take 
active sides, pro or con. It was so with England in 1642, and 
it was not until after the conservative and timid Essex fell, and 
the iron hand of Cromwell laid hold of her armies, that Parlia- 
ment and the people made much headway against the usurping 
king. It hath been so always, since governments began, and 
will be to the end of time. For a certain period, therefore, a 
well-concerted insurrection usually -succeeds, and thus gets a 
decided start, the government not knowing whom to trust, or 
how far to trust them, and being reluctant itself to step forward 
or to step firmly, because uncertain of its shifting grounds. 
But when, at last, we had eliminated and got well rid of all 
these retarding influences, the Union rose up in its dignity and 
power, and, like a gladiator stripped for the fight, with buckler 
in hand and sword flashing vengeance, began to press the rebels 
home. First of all, we abolished the make-shifts of three 
months’ and one year men, and resolutely sat down to recruit 
for three years or during the war. Next we instituted boards, 
to weed out worthless and incompetent officers, and thus pre- 
pare the way for drill and discipline. Then, in due time, yiéld- 
ing gracefully to the logic of events, we freed the negro, and. 
put a musket on his shoulder. Meanwhile, all through the 
camps, from army to army, the iron grip of military rule shut 
remorselessly down on every thing but the main subject in hand, 
and the concentrated intellect and energies of the nation were 
bent to the one great task of shaping the civilian into the set- 
up soldier. The old army was soon practically annihilated, 
nearly all of its officers that were worth any thing seeking and 
obtaining either general staff duty, or high field appointments 
in volunteer regiments, where their invaluable acquirements 
could be made at once available. Their soldierly influence and 
high example proved priceless to the Republic just now. To 
them, it is frankly confessed, we volunteer officers that are worth 
any thing, owe all that we are and all we may become. West 
Point now and here vindicated herself most fully, and forever, 
and the country owes her a debt of gratitude it never can re- 
pay, for the many and able officers she now fugnished “ready- 
made” to the nation. By them, our volunteer officers, fresh 
from the counter and the plough, were instructed in their mul- 
tiform duties, albeit by some with seeming coarseness and sever- 
ity, and by degrees taught to respect themselvés and their new 
profession. So our soldiers were quickly put through the simpler 
tactics, and taught the two great fundamental ideas of camp 
life: 1st. How to live; and 2d, How to march and fight. The 
Jjirst, we may safely say, is not less radical and important to the 
soldier than the second, as the fearful lists of camp mortality 
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amply show. The strict school our volunteer forces were thus 
put roughly through, was no doubt far from agreeable to the 
free and independent voters of the North. Many officers re- 
signed, and were a good riddance to the service. Many others 
fell suddenly into “ill health,” and took their muster-out on a 
surgeon’s certificate. So the New York firemen (those redoubt- 
able, fire-eating, red-legged Zouaves!), after Ellsworth fell, per- 
sistently refused to be licked into shape, though the Secretary, 
we suspect, if the truth were known, was not unwilling to let 
the rowdies go. But our Nerthern troops, as a class, had enough 
sense and sagacity to see that no other course was practicable in 
war, and, therefore, on the whole, yielded speedily and grace- 
fully to the requirements of discipline. Hence, it was not long 
before the Yankee volunteers began to fancy “ the smell of pow- 
der,” and to show a poise and steadiness under fire, that were 
more than a match for Southern mettle. And in the end, there 
was produced among them that unshakable courage, that invin- 
cible valor, that “bated no jot of heart or hope,” as step by 
step we swung through the Wilderness ; that stormed the lines 
and crushed Hood before Nashville; that langhed Savannah 
and Charleston to surrender; that assaulted Fort Fisher, and 
carried it with the bayonet, after absolute failure in the first at- 
tack ; that, after being driven—routed—from Fort Steadman, 
turned again, like a lion at bay, fiercely upon the pursuers, 
charged them home, routed them, retook the fort, and in turn 
swept the rebel lines with death and destruction. Well may the 
General commanding congratulate such troops, and in his gen- 
eral order say— 


“Two lessons can be learned from these operations. One, that no fortified line, 
however strong, will protect an army from an intrepid and audacious enemy, unless 
vigilantly guarded; the other, that no disaster or misfortune is irreparable, where 
energy and bravery are displayed in the determination to recover what is lost and 
to promptly. assume the offensive.” 


How like a thunderbolt Grant afterwards struck Lee before 
Richmond, shivered his chosen lines, routed his veteran legions, 
and crowned himself and the nation with imperishable renown, 
by the capture at last of Petersburg, and the fall at length of 
much-resisting Richmond ! 

Lee fell hurrfedly back towards Lynchburg, with the frag- 
ments of his broken columns, while Meade and Sheridan thun- 
dered hotly at his heels, The Republic has got Jeffdom finally 
under its avenging foot, and the hour has struck to announce to 
the world, “‘ Babylon is fallen, to rise no more!” The Secre- 
tary but uttered the voice of the nation, as he telegraphed the 
Lieutenant-General, ‘‘ Thanks be to Almighty God for the great 
victory with which this day has crowned you, and the gallant 
army under your command.” Let us shout, reverently, our 
Gloria in excelsis. Forever live the Republic! 


‘ 
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“Blest, and thrice blest the Roman, 
Who sees Rome’s proudest day! 
Who sees the long, victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 
And by the Suppliants’ Grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove!” 


On the other hand, if we consider the progress of events, it 
will be seen, that part passu with the development of discipline 
and steadiness in the North, goes the declension of morale and 
fighting capacity in the South, until of late it is with extreme 
eer her men ean be held to their bloody work at all. 
Hence, the unusual and very heavy loss of their general officers 
at Franklin, Nashville, Fort Fisher, and now more recently at 
Petersburg and Richmond, who no doubt threw their own lives 
gallantly away, in the vain attempt to rouse and inspire a dis- 
heartened soldiery. This will become even more apparent, as 
the war closes rapidly up, the Yankee triumphing almost every- 
where, while the Cavalier, demoralized more and more, from 
week to week, at the last breaks and runs almost at his own 
shadow. 

Yet, after all, considering her sparse population and meagre 
resources in general, the South has certainly exhibited hand- 
some pluck ; and it is not too much to say, that when we get 
safely out of this war, and the two sections come fairly together 
again, woe betide any foreign power that attacks the Re- 
public! No European nation, that has of late measured swords 
with an antagonist, could stand for a single campaign against 
the desperate valor and Herculean efforts that both sides have 
constantly put forth in this war, and continued them now for 
over four years. How long, think yon, would the average of 
foreign conscripts stand before such terrible pounding as Lee 
gave Grant in the Wilderness last summer, or such masterly 
maneuvring and brilliant fighting as Sherman showed Joe 
Johnston and Hood in the campaign against Atlanta? Either 
army we have produced, whether Union or reltel, we doubt not, 
would soon worry to death a European army, by our long-range 
rifles and extemporized earthworks, or else flank and crush it to 
pieces by an audacious march and furious attack, and regard 
the business as but petty warfare after all, compared with the 
fearful struggles, tremendous Titanic battles, that both have 
waged unremittingly for the last four years. 

ut as a nation we have no threats to make, and no revenges 
to gratify. We are about to triumph, in spite of our enemies, 
and therefore can afford to be magnanimous, notwithstanding 
the indignities of the period of our reverses. But while we 
forgive; we cannot forget, though content for the present only 
to despise the cowards who world “strike us when we were 
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down.” The war for the Union is over; and we merely sug- 
gest, for the benefit of sister nations on either side of the ocean, 
that the Yankee meanwhile has learned well how to do tt as a 
fighter, and hereafter will be found abundantly able to take care 
of himself. -The war certainly found us a warlike people, but 
not a military one, because without the experience of cam- 
aigns and battles. It will leave us a nation of soldiers, a 
alf a million or a million strong when necessary, not sur- 
assed by Roman or Carthaginian ; and for Cesar and Hannibal, 
apoleon and Wellington, the Yankee tenders to history Grant 
and Sherman, Thomas and Sheridan, and History, as she records 
the magnitude of their operations, and the grandeur of their 
achievements, will welcome them to immortality, as “worthy 
comrades of her most illustrious captains. In continence, in 
personal purity, in elevation of character, and rectitude of pri- 
vate life, History, among all her great generals, will find few if 
any parallels. Well may some future Plutarch commend them 
to posterity, as models for mankind. 

Ve had intended to say a word for the Navy, especially for 
the gallant and lamented Foote, and that grand old salamander, 
Vice-Admiral Farragut; but our space is already more than 
full ; and, besides, let the Navy speak for itself. The*task were 
an easy one, and we should think some nautical quill would 
fancy the job of delineating the splendid development of the 
Union Navy, and the utter break-down and fizzle of the Con- 
federate non-descripts, Merrimac, Atlanta, Tennessee, and all. 
We don’t know, however, but we may try it ourself some time, 
though now hardly knowing a spar from a marline-spike ! 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May, 1865. 


The London Zimes says :—“ The end has come at last, and the 
great American war is virtually closed by Lee’s surrender of 
the Virginia army. Two years ago Lee might have escaped 
to Lynchburg; but now the Federal generals make moves with 
as much rapidity and attack as Napoleon’s marshals. The 
Federal army issentitled to rank among the very first in mili- 
tary nations: 

“Whether the Southerners have or have not fought better in 
former years, there can be no doubt that the Federals have 
surpassed all their preceding efforts. Slowly, but surely, they 
have brought their armies to perfection. 

“Steady discipline and confidence given by superior resources 
have made the Northern levies excellent machines, after the 
model of European armies. The war has brought out com- 
manders of ability in the persons of Grant, Sheridan, and Sher- 
man. These generals drilled and disciplined their mixed forces 
till they were fit for every emergency of war, and when this 
was done the end of the Confederacy was plainly near. 
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“ The superiority of the Federal armies enabled them to pre- 
vail in the actual conflict. Their progress in discipline enabled 
them to take advantage of victory. Their cavalry, which at 
the beginning of the war was the laughing-stock of the Con- 
federates, is now excellent, and they know how to use it with 
effect. 

“The civil war need only live in national memory as a grand 
struggle in which the heroism and endurance of all classes of 
Americans astonished the world. Neither belligerent need be 
ashamed of the retrospect. Federals and Confederates alike 
had maintained larger armies, and fought more desperate bat- 
tles, than any other people.” 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS LIFE OF CAESAR. 


Tue author of thjs curious work,* a man better known than 
trusted, in his address to the Electors of the French Republic, 
in 1848, thus expressed himself: “I am not so ambitious as to 
dream sometimes of the Empire, sometimes of war, sometimes 
of the application of subversive theories. Educated in free 
countries, in the school of misfortune, I shall always remain 
faithful to the duties which your suffrages may impose upon me. 
If I become President I will recoil from no danger, no sacrifice, 
to defend society, so audaciously attacked ; I will devote my- 
self, body and soul, without mental reservation (arriére pensée), 
to the consolidation of a Republic wise by its laws, honorable 
by its intentions, great and powerful by its actions. I shall 
consider my honor pledged, at the expiration of four years, to 
leave to my successor power confirmed, liberty intact, real prog- 
ress accomplished.” 

The French people took Louis Napoleon at his word. They 
elected him President of the Republic, and on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1848, he was inaugurated, in the presence of the National 
Assembly. 

The scene was a striking one. It was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was growing dark, and the immense hall of 
the Assembly having become involved in gloom, the chandeliers 
were lowered from the ceiling, and candles were placed upon 
the tribune. The President made a sign: a door on the right 
hand opened, and there was seen to enter the hall, and rapidly 
ascend the tribune, a man still young, attired in black, and 
having on his breast the badge of the Legion of Honor. All 
eyes were turned towards this man. His face wan and pallid; 
its long, emaciated angles developed in prominent relief by the 
shaded lamps; his nose large and long; his upper lip covered 
by mustachios; a lock of hair waving over a narrow forehead ; 


* “History of Julius Cesar.” Vol. I. New York, 1865. 
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his eyes small and dull ; his attitude timid and anxious, bearing 
in no respect a resemblance to the Emperor ;—this man was 
the citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the author of 
the work which now claims our attention. 

During the buzz which arose upon his entrance, he remained 
for some moments standing, his right hand in his buttoned coat, 
erect and motionless on the tribune, the front of which bore 
the dates, 22d, 23d, 24th of February ; while above were in- 
scribed the words, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

At length, silence having been restored, the President of the 
Assembly struck the table several times with his wooden knife, 
and then, the last. murmurs of the Assembly having subsided, 
said: “I will now read the form of the oath. Thus it runs: 
‘In presence of God, and before the French people, represented 
by the National Assembly, I swear to remain faithful to the 
democratic Republic, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all the 
duties imposed upon me by the Constitutior’.” ” The President 
of the Assembly, standing, read this solemn formula; then, be- 
fore the whole Assembly, breathlessly silent, intensely expect- 
ant, the author of the “ History of Julius Cwsar” raised his 
right hand, and said with a firm, full voice, “ I swear.” 

The President of the Assembly, still standing, proceeded : 
“We take God and man to witness the oath which has now 
been sworn. The National Assembly adopts that oath, orders 
it to be recorded with the votes, printed in the Moniteur, and 

ublished in the same form and manner as the acts of the Legis- 
ature.” 

The mattér seemed now complete, and it was imagined that 
Bonaparte, thenceforth until the second Sunday in May, 1852, 
President of the Republic,. would descend from the tribune. 
But he did not; he felt a magnanimous need to bind himself 
still more closely, if possible ; to add something to the oath 
which the Constitution had demanded from him, in order to 
show how largely this oath was in him free and spontaneous. 
He asked permission to address the Assembly. “Speak,” said 
the President of the Assembly ; ‘“ yoy are in possession of the 
tribune.” There was, if possible, deeper silence and more in- 
tense attention than before. The new President unfolded a 
paper, and read a speech. Thus it began: “ The suffrages of 
the nation, and the oath I have just taken, command my future 
conduct. My duty is clearly traced out; I will fulfil it as a 
man of honor. 1 shall regard as the enemies of the country 
all who seek to change by illegal means that which entire 
France has established.” 

When he had done speaking, the Constituent Assembly rose 
and sent forth, as with a single voice, the grand cry, “ Long 
live the Republic !”* 


* The above graphic details are furnished by Victor Hugo, himself an eye-wit- 
ness of the memorable scene. 
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Louis Napoleon was now the first magistrate of a great na- 
tion, and stood at the head of a government, the principles of 
which he had all his life professed to reverence. No position 
could be mofe proud. The undying fame of Washington was 
within his reach. It only needed ordinary integrity to have 
linked his name forever to the cause of freedom, and to entitle 
him to the respect of all future times. But posterity had done 
nothing for him, and he was determined to do nothing for pos- 
terity. To be within reach of a sceptre and not to grasp at it 
was a pitch of virtue of which he could not conceive. 

Accordingly, he straightway set to work, after the example 
of Cesar, to bribe the ‘leading men of France, and to corrupt 
the army, already dreaming of the rapine of the first Empire. 
He tells us himself, speaking of Rome, that “in a State where 
legal forms had been respected for four hundred years, it was 
necessary either to observe them faithfully, or to have an army at 
command.” He got the command of the French army by tra- 
ding, as usual, with his uncle’s name, and by downright bribes 
to the officers, and even the soldiers. To furnish the means for 
this corruption, he conceived the grand idea of invading the 
Bank of France, and making himselt master of its treasures. 
Liberty rests alone upon the hearts and affections of men ; des- 
potism must everywhere be based on gold. Here, also, he was a 
consistent disciple of Julius Cesar, who, when meditating the ruin 
of his country’s liberties, broke into the Temple of Saturn, the 
bank of Republican Rome; and, having possessed himself of 
the gold he found there, went on triumphantly in the career of 
despotism. Two things, Cesar used afterwards to say, were need- 
ful for getting and keeping power—soldiers and money ; and 
each of these was to be gained by means of the other. The 
maxim has been proved equally true in our day, and Louis Na- 
poleon’s plot, after three years of secret conspiracy, culminated . 
on the 2d December, 1851, in the overthrow of the Republic 
which it was his especial duty to defend. The number of inno- 
cent persons murdered by the troops on the Boulevards of 
Paris, on the 4th of December, will, perhaps, never be known; 
but it was probably not less than five hundred. In the reign 
of terror which followed, there are authentic documents to 
prove that, in the eighty-six departments of France, at least 
one hundred thousand Republicans were imprisoned, and of 
these twenty-eight thousand were transported or condemned to 
exile. Among them were David the sculptor; Buchez, the 
ex-mayor of Paris; Dr. Deville, the celebrated anatomist ; Col- 
onel Charras, the Bayard of his order; Generals Bedau, Lefid, 
Cavaignac, and Lamoriciére; Madame Roland, Madame Huet, 
Madame Javreau, and a host of others less known, but equally 
worthy, who were exiled or consigned to dungeons. 

Such are the’ antecedents’ of the historian of Cesar.. They 


oa 
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do not much commend themselves to plain men. They stand 
badly in need of palliation; justification they can never have. 
And such is doubtless the feeling of the imperial author him- 
self. For under the guise of a history of Julius Cesar, the book 
before us is almost confessedly put forth to defend the usurpa- 
tions of his uncle and himself, and to bespeak the favor of think- 
ing men throughout the world for the dynasty which he is en- 
deavoring to found. It is no less than an act of homage to the 
power of the press in our day, and to the supremacy of ideas in 
the modern world. It is an apology which is a virtual confes- 
sion of guilt.. Qwz s’ewcuse, s’accuse. 

To the French people, whom the author has betrayed, this 
book adds insult to injury. How keenly the Republicans feel 
its sting is shown in M. Rogeard’s pamphlet, entitled “Les 

opos de Labienus,” which has naturally been suppressed in 

‘rance (where it is ill arguing with the master of thirty legions), 
but which is circulating there in manuscript to the extent of 
some twenty thousand copies, while it has been reprinted $n 
New York. The author, an ex-professor, who had resigned his 
situation rather than take the oath of allegiance to the French 
Emperor, was obliged, after publishing his pamphlet, to shave 
his beard, and borrow the cassock and shovel hat of a priest, 
in order to escape to Brussels, where he now is. He would 
not have got off so cheaply had the attempt of Napoleon I. to 
transform Europe into a vast barracoon, after the example of 
the Roman Empire, succeeded as well as did Cesar’s. The 
time has not yet come, as General Grant shrewdly remarked 
the other day, to decide definitely whether the pen is indeed 
mightier than the sword. M. Rogeard remarks, that the issue 
of such a work as this History of Cesar, is as if the wretch who 
is assassinating you should preach you a sermon on murder as 
one of the fine arts, and, before making an end of you, should 
ask your opinion of his little composition. That opinion he 
declines to give, because people of Napolece’s sort would like 
nothing better than to get back into the company of honest 
men by such a roundabout road! 

But, though a defence of imperialism as a system is clearly 
the object which the writer sets before him, it is difficult to 
make out exactly upon what he rests his case. His arguments 
are rather insinuated throughout the book, than expressed in a 
lucid and logical form. When a man has a bad cause, it is 
always impolitic to be perspicuous. It is easier to commit a 
crime than to justify it. 

The following, however, are the passages‘in which Napoleon 
{II. ‘seems to express his meaning most clearly :— 


“The aim I have in view in writing this history is to prove that when Providence 
raises up such men as Czesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace out to peo- 
ples the path they ought to follow; to stamp with the seaPof their genius a new 
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era; and to accomplish in a few years the labor of many centuries. Happy the 
peoples who comprehend and follow them! woe to those who misunderstand and 
combat them! They do as the Jews did—they crucify their Messiah; they are 
blind and culpable: blind, for they do not see the impotence of their efforts to sus- 
pend the definitive triumph of good; culpable, for they only retard progress, by 
impeding its prompt and fruitful application. 

“Tn fact, neither the murder of Cesar nor the captivity of St. Helena have been 
able to destroy irrevocably two popular causes, overthrown by a league which dis- 
guised itself under the mask of liberty. Brutus, by slaying Cesar, plunged Rome 
into the horrors of civil war; he did not prevent the reign of Augustus, but he 
made possible those of Nero and Caligula. The ostracism of Napoleon by confed- 
erated Europe has been no more successful in preventing the Empire from being 
resuscitated; and, nevertheless, how far are we from the great questions solved, 
the passions calmed, and the legitimate satisfactions given to peoples by the First 
Empire! 

“Thus every day, since 1815, has verified the prophecy of the captive of St. 
Helena :— 

“““How many struggles, how much blood, how many years will it not require to 
realize the geod which I intended to do for mankind!’” 


Again, speaking of Caesar:— 


‘About the time when Marius, by his victories over the Cimbri and the Teutones, 
saved Italy from a formidable invasion, was born at Rome the man who would one 
day, by again subduing the Gauls and Germans, retard for several ceaturies the * 
irruption of the barbarians, give the knowledge of their rights to oppressed peoples, 
assure continuance to Roman civilization, and bequeath his name to the future 
chiefs of nations as a concentrated emblem of power.” 


No comment is now made upon these passages, full of falla- 
cies as they are, because, after another extract, it is proposed to 
answer the whole argument by presenting a simple statement 
of facts. In the following passage the author gives the specious 
reasons by which Caesar may (or may not) have excused his per- 
sonal ambition, by promising to himself to wield power for the 
benefit of mankind. The author has the benefit of it without 
abridgment: 


“The condition of the Republic must have appeared thus to his comprebensive 
grasp of thought:—The Roman dominion, stretched, like some vast figure, across 
the world, clasps it in her sinewy arms, and whilst her limbs are full of life and 
strength, the heart is wasting by decay. Unless some heroic remedy be applied, 
the contagion will soon spread from the centre to the extremities, and the mission 
of Rome will remain unfinished!—Compare with the present the prosperous days 
of the Republic. Recollect the time when envoys from foreign nations, doing 
homage to the policy of the Senate, declared openly that they preferred the pro- 
tecting sovereignty of Rome to independence itself. Since that period, what a 
change has taken place! All nations execrate the power of Rome, and yet that 
power preserves them from still greater evils. Cicero is right: ‘Let Asia think 
well of it: there is not one of the woes that are brod of war and civil strife, that 
she would not experience did she cease to live under our laws.’ And this advice 
may be applied to all the countries whither the legions have penetrated. If, then, 
fate has willed that the nations are to be subject to the sway of a single people, it 
is the duty of that people, as charged with the execution of the eterna] decrees, to 
be, towards the vanquished, as just and equitable as the Divinity, since he is as 
inexorable as destiny. How are we to fix a limit to the arbitrary conduct of pro- 
consuls and propretors, which all the laws promulgated for so many years have 
been powerless to check? How put a stop to the exactions committed at ali points 
of the empire, if a firmer and stronger direction do not emanate from the central 
power?—The Republic pursues an irregular system of encroachment, which will 
exhaust its resources; it is impossible for her to fight against all nations at once, 
and at the samo time to maintain her allies in their allegiance, if, by unjust treat- 
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ment, they are driven to revolt. The enemies of the Republic must be diminished 
in number by restoring their freedom to the cities which are worthy of it, and 
acknowledging as friends of the Roman people those nations with whom there is a 
chance of living in peace. Our most dangerous enemies are the Gauls, and it is 
against this turbulent and warlike nation that all the strength of the State ought 
to be directed.—In Italy, and under this name Cisalpine Gaul must be included, 
how many citizens are deprived of political rights! At Rome, how many of the 
proletaries are living on the charity either of the rich or of the State! Why should 
we not extend the Roman commune as far as the Alps, and why not augment the 
race of laborers and soldiers by making them landowners? The Roman people 
must be raised in its own eyes, and the Republic in the eyes of the worldl 
Absolute liberty of speech and of vote was a great benefit, when, modified by 
morality, and restrained by a powerful aristocracy, it gave scope to individual facnl- 
ties without damaging the general well-being; but, ever since the morality of 
ancient days disappeared with the aristocracy, we have seen the laws become 
weapons of war for the use of parties, the elections a traffic, the forum a battle- 
field, while liberty is nothing more than a never-ending cause of weakness and 
decay.—Our institutions cause such uncertainty in our councils, and such independ- 
ence in our offices of state, that we search in vain for that spirit of order and con- 
trol which are indispensable elements in the maintenance of so vast an empire. 
Without overthrowing institutions which have given five centuries of glory to the 
Republic, it is possible, by a close union of the most worthy citizens, to establish 
in the State a moral authority, which governs the passions, tempers the laws, gives 
a greater stability to power, directs the elections, maintains the representatives of 
the Roman people in their duty, and frees us from the two most serious dangers of 
the present; the selfishness of the nobles and the turbulence of the mob. This is 
what they may realize by their union; their disunion, on the contrary, will only 
encourage the fatal conduct of these men who are endangering the future equally, 
some by their opposition, the others by their headlong violence.” 


Here it is necessary to remark, that the imperial system is 
lauded by the man who has tried to reproduce it—not as a 


temporary measure, made necessary by the disorders of the 
State, and to be relaxed as soon as tranquillity allows a free 
Constitution to come once more into play; but rather as a per- 
manent policy, a new era stamped with the seal of the usurper’s 
genius. A temporary dictatorship, such as the Romans were 
accustomed to resort to, and such as Cavaignac wielded in 
France in 1848, is one thing 3 the’conversion of a republic into 
h 


a despotism is another. e one may be unavoidable; the 
other is a crime which no ability in Cesar can justify, and 
which no sophistry from the pen of Napoleon can palliate. It 
is doing evil that good may come. It is killing the patient to 
save his life. 

The author’s practice agrees with his theory. No gradual 
return to free institutions in France is perceptible after fourteen 
years of the reign of Napoleon III.; and it needs no prophet to 
tell us, that if the Empire is to be the permanent form of gov- 
ernment in France, the present ruler will be succeeded, as 
Cesar and Augustus were, by others who, without his re- 
deeming qualities, will drag France on the downward road to 
ruin.¢ 

A glance at the real facts of the history of Rome ought to 
satisfy any candid mind that that domineering city was always 
a cutse to mankind; and that, under the reign of the Emperors, 
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the weight of its yoke on the subject provinces was doubled, 
while the activity and progress of the human mind were seri- 
ously checked : go that in prolonging the Roman power, as the 
empire confessedly did, it was an injury rather than a benefit to 
the human race. 


About the year 754 before Christ, a den of human wolves was ° 
established in the marshy woods on the banks of the Tiber, 
in a place where seven hills formed a natural rampart and an 
impregnable retreat for crime and rapine. Thi native ferocity, 
the morose pride of the Roman people, are strongly marked on 
every page of their history. They were influenced by a passion for 
destroying the monuments of their conquered enemies, their arts 
and literature. This feature in the character of the conquerors 
of the world is well symbolized in the Book of Daniel: “ After 
this, I saw in the night visions, and behold, a fourth beast, dread- 
ful and terrible, and strong exceedingly; and it had great iron 
teeth; it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it.” This fourth beast, says St. Jerome (and 
the Church has always taken the same view), is “that power 
which now possesses the earth, and is to last to the end of the 
days. C 

hese ruffians established the most odious distinctions be- 
tween themselves and their subjects, insulted them by their 
‘legislation, and defamed them in their histories. By destroyin 
Carthage, they stifled commerce and civilization, and prevent 
the development of the arts of peace. The history of Rome is 
the history of well-organized brute force attempting (and well- 
nigh succeeding in the attempt) to create a universal empire. 
At one time, one hundred and twenty millions of human beings 
were mercilessly taxed to pamper the appetite of a single city. 
The misery which the Roman yoke brought upon,the world can 
never be told. Se 

At last, the contest between the people and an aristocracy of 
slave-owners grew so bloody, that there was a reasonable hope the 
scorpion would sting itself to death. The thieves fell out, and 
there was a chance for honest men to come by their own. Just 
then Cesar stepped in, and by reducing all, Romans and subjects, 
to one common level, and making the plunder of mankind more 
systematic, he prolonged the sway of the hated city for many 
centuries. He was a man of boundless ambition and total want 
of moral principle; and the record of his life is stained by acts 
of profligacy, by cruelty, and by the terrible and needless 
slaughter of a million of iia being’. Perhaps the only per- 
son living who was capable of controlling the boundless and 
turbulent State, he forced the Roman people, after six centuries 
of violence and oppression, to pass under the yoke which they 
had so often imposed on others. So far he did well. It was 

Vou. IV.—4 
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a fitting retribution. But the nations subject to Rome were alike 
sufferers, and the concentration of power in one hand prevented 
them for centuries from regaining their liberties. 

The career of Cesar was but one step on the downward road 
which Rome commenced to travel under Sylla the Dictator, and 
which it steadfastly pursued until the world was swallowed up 
in the degradation and misery of the Middle Ages. The epoch 
of the Empire was a period of more than a thousand years of 
violent convulsions, of frightful butcheries, of enormous debauch- 
ery; barely relieved by little more than fourscore years of tran- 

uillity, during which, by a lucky chance, which by no means 
justifies autocracy as a principle, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the two Antonines, held the reins of power. During that com- 
paratively short but happy time, it must be acknowledged that 
a material prosperity lent increasing splendor to the cities, and 
made the country a garden; ease and luxury were promoted, 
uniformity of laws was established, and the arts and sciences of 
the Greeks were given to the world; while commerce and mu- 
tual intercourse took a fresh development. Wealth accumula- 
ted, though men decayed. 

But the legitimate and necessary fruits of despotism were not 
long in again showing themselves. After the Antonines, on the 
whole face of the Roman Forld, no illustrious individuality asserts 
itself. All manliness, all independence of thought and speech, 
is trampled out. No more greatness honored—no more base- 
ness scourged. The world lives, as it were, in silence and in 
dread of the deified monsters who sit on Cesar’s throne. No 
more great families; all are extinct ; and those who, occupying 
their place, attempt to play their part, emerge from the crowd 
one day to return to it the next. With the destruction of na- 
tionalities, with the extinction of illustrious houses whose ex- 
‘amples were wont to guide the people, with the mixture of 
theologies, there came in train not so much those great personal 
vices of which all times partake, but that universal relaxation 
of ordinary morality, that uncertainty of all principles, that sep- 
aration of individuals from polities, that reign of a brutal sol- 
diery, that skepticism, sometimes witty, sometimes morose, which 
turns away from every thing save daily interests and habits; 
in a word, that despair of the future which characterized the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. The man who inaugu- 
rated this period was the arch-traitor, Julius Caesar; the author 

“of this book is his eulogist, and he is endeavoring to imitate his 
career afar off. He is the preacher and the practiser, so far as 
_ he dare do it, of the gospel of despotism. 

In vain does he take it for granted that the Roman universal- 
ity was a necessary and eternal fact; and that it only needed 
to introduce “ that spirit of order and control which are indis- 
pensable in the maintenance of so vast an empire.” Alas! the 
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introduction of that element only made the despotism more 
searching and more hopeless, and added to those burdens 
which were already alinost too grievous to be borne. The em- 
pire meant injustice systematized, the proscription of truth, the 
promulgation of lawlessness. Every one, it is true, was re- 
sponsible to the Emperor ; the lowest civil and military officers 
were joined to the throne by a chain, ascending through the 
various ranks of officials; and through the vast extent of the 
empire, no less than in the centre of the State, the word of the 
sovereign was decisive. But what was that word, and what did 
it call for? Money, more money, always money! “A decree 
went out from Augustus Cesar that all the world should be 
taxed.” Provided money was obtained, the Caesars were careless 
of the internal administration of the tributary provinces and 
kingdoms, and still more regardless of the towns and villages * 
which, organized on the ancient municipal basis, were entitled to 
be governed by their respective cwrzas. In petty matters the mu- 
nicipal senates were allowed, as a general, though by no means 
a universal rule, to have their own way; but the moment that 
it became a question of taxation, no deliberation was allowed: 
the money must be forthcoming. And unfortunately for the 
burghers, the demands on them were incessant. Many of the 
emperors, when they took their seats at the table of the world, 
only had time to devour whatever their hands could seize upon. 
Many were forced by incessant wars to consume the substance 
of their people. Among those pacifically inclined, the best 
years of many were passed in directing all the resources of the 
State against the crowds of usurpers always springing up, who, 
in their turn, robbed the cities in their power. The imperial 
treasury was almost always empty. Cesar set the example 
which his successors faithfully followed. While yet a private 
citizen, before he left for Spain, his creditors seized him, and 
his friend Crassus had to become his security to the amount of 
nearly $5,000,000. He plundered his province to such purpose 
that on his return he was able to pay off that sum, and have a 
large fortune besides. During his reign and that of his succes- 
sors, it was the principal business of the local magistrates to 
find money for the imperial chest. If they did not furnish it, 
they were ignominiously beaten with rods, as St. Paul was, de- 
spite his Roman citizenship, and as the holy women of the’ 
early Church were beaten. The money thus exacted was de- 
voured by the emperors in riotous living, and in furnishing* 
to the Roman mob panem et circenses—bread and the brutalizin 
exhibitions of gladiators. The model empire had a hundre 
millions of hands and one stomach. 

A single instance will show how the money extorted from the 
provinces was squandered at Rome. On the occasion of the 
triumph of Julius Cesar, B. c. 46, every private soldier received 
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a gift of eight hundred dollars, and every citizen of Rome six- 
teen dollars, together with the remission of one year’s house- 
rent, which was paid for him out of the treasury. The mass of 
the citizens was feasted at a magnificent banquet, at which the 
Chian and Falernian wines, the choicest produce of Greece and 
Italy, flowed freely from the hogshead, and towards which six 
thousand lampreys, the most exquisite delicacy of the Roman 
epicure, were furnished by a single breeder. The mighty multi- 
tude reclined before twenty-two thousand tables ; each table 
having its three couches, and each couch, we may suppose, its 
three guests; so that the whole number feasted may have 
amounted to nearly two hundred thousand. The public shows 
with which these gratitications were accompanied were carried 
out on a scale of such lavish expenditure as even offended the 
Roman people; while the extraordinary ferocity and carnage of 
the exhibitions which Oxsar complacently witnessed, excited a 
shudder even in the brutal multitude. 

In vain does the imperial author appland Cesar in that, by 
subduing the Gauls and Germans, he retarded for several cen- 
turies the irruption of the barbarians. Who were these bar- 
barians? Let us not be imposed upon by names. They were 
our ancestors, those Germans. They were that manly race 
whose virtuous manners and free institutions Tacitus was forced 
to praise, and whose sturdy bravery neither Rome nor yet Paris 
has ever permanently forced under a centralizing yoke. They 
are the men who at the opening of the Christian era massacred 
three legions in the Teutoberg forest, and who, the other day, 
manifested their “legitimate satisfaction” with the “ First Em- 
pire” at the battle of Waterloo. These “ barbarians” were 
pure-blooded white men—men of truth and honor, men who 
were accustomed to speak what they meant, and to keep their 
oaths. These “ barbarians” were the ancestors of the English, 
and the best of them, after protesting against empires and 
kings-by-the-grace-of-God, and such, came over to America, 
and are building up here a Rome of their own, a universal Re- 
ie grounded on the everlasting principles of right. If this 

ast experiment of freedom should fail, as possibly it may, then 
is progress but a dream, and there is hope for the world only 
in another deluge, and the creation of a better race of men. 

But to return. Which was the barbarian, Vercingetorix or 
Oesar? The one, after a gallant struggle, offering himself in 
* vain as a sacrifice for his country’s liberties ; the other, brutally 
dragging his captive in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
The one strangled to death in a subterranean dungeon, but meet- 
ing his fate with firmness and dignity ; while the other is craw]- 
ing up the steps of the Capitol on his knees, to avert, by an act 
of childish humiliation, the wrath of the avenging Nemesis. 

The descendants of these “ barbarians” are the ones who, in 
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France, hold aloof from the hero of the coup @état; who in 
Switzerland maintain a genuine Republic, which dates from be- 
fore the time of the Caesars, and which will last after the time 
of the Napoleons ; who in Germany practise free thought, and 
subscribe to the American loan; who in England have pre- 
vented their rulers from taking the part of the Confederacy ; 
and who in America have put down a gigantic rebellion with- 
out losing their liberties. They are the men of the sangre azul, 
of blue eyes and light hair ; the Goths, who finally saved the 
Roman Empire from becoming a desert. 

The instincts of the Germanic races and the instinets of the 
Latin races are in diametrical opposition. The motto of the one 
is, “ Mind your own business ;” that of the other, “ Darcere sub- 
jectis, ac debellare superbos.” In the matter of government, the 
one seeks a mutual guarantee of the right of the individual to be © 
let alone ; the other dreams, as even Dante did, of a Holy Ro- 
man Empire, where individual actions and thoughts are regu- 
lated by a Tycoon and a Mikado. In literature the one pro- 
duces in our time Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
through whose texture runs a thread of wholesome democratic 
doctrine ; the other puts forth a “ History of Julius Ceesar,” 
tainted with a specious sophistry, and prefaced with a likeness 
of Julius Cesar, altered to look like the Emperor Napoleon. 
The one must increase, the other decrease. 

What folly to set up the example of pagan Rome for the 
imitation of an enlightened and Christian people in the nine- 
teenth century! The cases of Cassar and Napoleon are not 
parallel. The civilization of Greece and Rome absorbed the 
individual in the State; that of modern Europe and America 
sets the individual free. The tendency of the modern world to- 
wards liberty and individual development may be thwarted for 
a moment by a cunning and unscrupulous man, but it will be 
in vain. With the death of Napoleon IIL, France resumes her 
career :— 


“Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost, is ever won.” 


But although the “ History of Julius Cesar” is a complete 
failure, so far as it attempts to defend despotism as the best form 
of government, itis exceedingly interesting, as betraying theinner . 
thoughts of the usually silent and mysterious personage who 
now occupies the throne of France ; or at least as showing the 
views which he desires that his subjects shall adopt. Here, for 
example, is a fling at the English, caleulated to please the 
French, though by no means true in fact :— 


“Nevertheless, if the people in England had no part in the direction of affairs, 
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they boasted justly, before 1789, a liberty which shone brightly in the middle of 
the silentious atmosphere of the Continental States.” * 


A shrewd Napoleonic maxim :— 
“ Excesses in power always give birth to an immoderate desire for liberty.” 


The following sentiments would do honor to Joseph Sur- 
* face :— 


“Tet us not continually seek little passions in great souls. The success of su- 
perior men, and it is a consoling thought [especially to the exiles in Cayenne ?], is 
due rather to the loftiness of their sentiments than to the speculations of selfish- 
ness and cunning; this success depends much more on their skill in taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances, than on that presumption, blind enough to believe itself, 
capable of creating events, which are in the hands of God alone. [Pious man!] 
Certainly, Czesar had faith in his destiny, and confidence in his genius; but faith 
is an instinct, not a calculation, and genius foresees the future without understand- 
ing its mysterious progress.” 


This is as clear as the water which a cuttle-fish has polluted 
to hide its position. 
A compliment to the electors :— 


“Often, in difficult cages, the people see more clearly than an assembly pre- 
occupied with the interests of castes and persons, and events soon show that they 
are right.” 

This is especially the case when voting-papers with the word 
Vo are not allowed to be printed. 


Here follows a touching appeal to Victor Hugo, author of 


Napoléon le Petit, to Gasparin, to Laboulaye, and to men of 
honor in general :— 


“Tt is always a great evil for a country, a prey to agitations, when the party of 
the honest, or that of the good, as Cicero calls them, do not embrace the new ideas, 
to direct by moderating them The opposition of these last has the double 
inconvenience of leaving the way clear to those who are less worthy than them- 
selves, and of throwing doubts into the minds of that floating mass, which judges 
parties much more by the honorableness of men than by the value of ideas.” 


After that, what Frenchman would not be a time-server ? 
The following is worthy otf more respect :— 


“ Whilst blaming the conspiraey of Catiline, Cesar was unwilling that, to re- 
press it, the eternal rules of justice should be set aside. He reminded men, blind- 
ed by passion and fear, that unnecessary rigor is always followed by fatal re- 
actions. The examples drawn from history served him to prove that moderation 
is always the best adviser.” 


A defence of the coup Wétat :— 


“ Laws may be justly broken [and oaths, too?] when society is hurrying on to 
its own ruin, and a desperate remedy is indispensable to its salvation; and again, 


* This passage, by the way, is an illustration of the hasty and imperfect man- 
ner in which Napoleon’s book has been translated into English. The original is as 
follows :— “ une liberté qui retentissait avec éclat au milieu de Vatmosphére 
silencieuse des Etats du continent ;” that is, a liberty which rang out loudly amid the si- 
lent atmosphere, &c. There is no such English word as silentious. In other cases 
the translator has rendered the French too literally, as in translating droit de cité 
by “right of city,” instead of freedum of the city. 
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when a government, supported by the mass of the people [or at least the soldiers], 
becomes the organ of its interests and their hopes.” 


This is simply detestable. 


The following is a shrewd observation :— 


“Cicero deceived himself with regard to the causes of his change of party, and 
did not acknowledge to himself the reasons that constrained him to look out for 
powerful patrons. Like all men destitute of force of character, instead of openly 
confessing the motives of his conduct, he justified himself to his friends, by pre- 
tending that, so far from having altered his own opinions, it was he who was com 
verting Pompey, and would soon make the same experiment upon Cesar.” 

The first volume only has appeared of the History of Czsar. 
Should the author live to produce a second, we may return 
again to a work which, considering the writer and his motives, 
is unique in literature. In the mean time, it will be curious to 
watch its reception by the French press; it being understood 
that Napoleon has no objection to criticism, provided only it be 
favorable. 


WHAT THE COAST SURVEY HAS DONE FOR THE WAR. 
Il. 


Tue preceding ae consisted of a general history of the 
ch 


operations by which the Coast Survey had contributed to the 
prosecution of the war, from its commencement until the end 
of the year 1862. The present one will resume the history 
with the beginning of the year 1863, and conclude it with the 
cessation of that agency, which continued to be actively and 
beneficially exerted, until the occasion for its exercise closed 
with the Rebellion. 

In accordance with the view previously expressed and still 
entertained, regarding the character of an account intended for 
the general reader,—that it should not enter into details unin- 
teresting and often unintelligible to the popular mind,—it may be 
well here to reiterate, that the present endeavor to provide in- 
formation, professes to do no more than afford a cursory view of 
operations whose number alone wowld preclude detailed de- 
scription within the limits assigned for their treatment, and to 
dilate on them only when connected with well-known events. 

The last grand operation described, was the capture of New 
Orleans. Throughout the remainder of 1862, endured ‘a lon 
season of hope deferred, through misfortune, which, if not al- 
ways defeat, was often questionable success. This was the 
riod that witnessed the return of the Army of the Potomac from 
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the Peninsula, the enemy’s advance on Washington, and the 
battle of Fredericksburg.* 

The only great success which served to counterbalance many 
grievous disasters, was the victory of Murfreesboro’. The battle 
commenced on the 31st of December, 1862, and ended by 
night, without decisive results. It was reserved for the 3d of 
January to witness the flight of the rebel army. Yet during 
this very conflict, which ended in a brilliant triumph, Genera 
Sherman was obliged to raise the siege of Vicksburg. 

The aspect of affairs, during the latter part of 1862, was far 
from encouraging. Chancellorsville and Chickamauga were 
shrouded in the future. But the Nation at last emerged into 
the light of a better day—a glorious day, when Victory alighted 
on the standard of the Union, and rested there. Ignorance, in- 
difference, and jealousy had enjoyed their reign. The hour and 
the men drew nigh. 

The point of time at which it is proposed to introduce mat- 
ters appertaining to the Coast Survey is now accurately desig- 
nated. It will be necessary to revert to the close of 1862, 
chiefly to give the dates at which some officers of the Survey 
pr operations which continued in 1863, and corre- 
enter? there will be a slight recurrence to the events of 
that year. 

At the commencement of 1863, all of the army officers con- 
nected with the Coast Survey had been detached ; and of the 
navy officers only one remained. 

On the coasts of the Atlantic and Gulf of: Mexico, of nine 
assistants, fourteen sub-assistants, and twenty-two aides, twelve 
assistants, seven sub-assistants, and ten aides served with the 
military and naval forces during the campaigns of the third 
year of the rebellion. 

In December, 1862, three officers of the Coast Survey re- 
ported to Major-General Banks, who, at the time, was prepar- 
pte the expedition to the upper country of Louisiana. 

hey made a survey on the right bank of the Mississippi, 
opposite to New Orleans. In February, 1863, they made sev- 
eral reconnoissances, and, in conjunction with Lieutenant Loring, 
of Brigadier-General Emory’s staff, they examined the bayous 
which connect the Atchafalaya, Red River, and Mississippi. 
Maps and tracings had been sent to the military authorities be- 
fore the night of the 25th, when the gunboat Ainsman, which 
had been employed in the surveys, snagged and sank in deep 
water. 

During March, two of these officers reported at Baton Rouge, 


* The victories of South Mountain and Antietam occurred within that period, but 
as they were fought to repel invasion, they were not calculated to inspire the 
people with hope of the eventual defeat of the South. 
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where they engaged in reconnoissances, surveying, and construe- 
tion of fortifications. ‘ 

At the close of March, one of the officers was assigned to 
duty with the staff of Brigadier-General (now Major-General) 
Weitzel, and served as engineer and topographer. When the 
greater part of the army had passed Berwick’s Bay, he accom- 
panied Lieutenant Harwood, on the gunboat Clifton, in order 
to attend the troops under the command of Brigadier-General 
Grover, who deemed his intimate knowledge of the country 
ying back of Bayou Téche to be of especial value to the expe- 

ition. Ajter the engagement at Irish Bend, resulting in the 
capture of the enemy’s works, it was decided to make a naval 
attack upon Fort Butte a la Rose, and thus open the Atchafa- 
laya. Being well acquainted with the location of the fort, the 
same officer was attached to the squadron. The Clifton havin 
been disabled in the attack, he went on board of the Zstrella, at 
the request of her commander, Captain A. P. Cooke. A few 
days afterwards, the Zstrella passed through the Atchafalaya, 
and opened communication with Admiral Farragut. 

While engaged in reconnoissance at the siege of Port Hud- 
son, where he remained until the surrender, he joined the ex 
dition to Sabine Pass, and upon his return, reported to Major- 
General Franklin, and served through the campaign in Western 
Louisiana. 

The knowledge possessed by Admiral Porter in regard to the 
usefulness of officers of the Coast Survey, when acting in con- 
cert with naval movements,—an experience which he had ac- 
quired at the bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip,— 
no doubt disposed him to accept with pleasure the services of 
two, who were sent to the fleet operating in the Mississippi. 

On the 27th of November, 1862, they reported at bairo, 
Illinois. One was sent on board of the flag-ship Black Hawk, 
and compiled maps of the Yazoo region. 

On the 9th of December, the other officer was dispatched 
from Cairo, on board of the gunboat Tyler, to sketch the shores 
of the Yazoo. On the 23d, the gunboat steamed up that river. 
Five miles from the mouth, she encountered a heavy fire of 
musketry from both shores; but she held on her course during 
the day, and at night anchored in the stream. The next day, 
the survey of the banks of the river was resumed, and mainly 
completed for the purpose contemplated by General Sherman 
and Admiral Porter. The map was immediately, duplicated, 
and afforded the-preliminary information necessary for the de- 
barkation effected by the army of General Sherman, on the 
26th of December. 

i As already incidentally mentioned, the siege had to be aban- 
oned. 

More than thirty copies of the sketches delineating the ap- 
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proaches to Vicksburg were furnished in answer to the requi- 
sition of the military and naval commanders. After the 20th 
of January, 1863, the topography of the approaches was 
steadily pushed forward, and even included a point within six 
hundred yards of the enemy’s batteries, and three miles beyond 
the pickets of our forces. 

Early in January, 1863, the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey received from Admiral Porter a communication con- 
taining the following expressions :— 


“Mr. Strausz and Mr. Fendall have rendered themselves extremely useful to 
me in compiling maps for the use of the Army and Navy, and makthg surveys of 
the field of operations before Vicksburg. I sent Mr. Strausz down in a vessel, near 
the front of the city, to make plans and take sketches of the batteries, which he 
did to my satisfaction, giving us information that we have not possessed before, 
and showing the impracticability of attacking Vicksburg by water alone. We 
might otherwise have run our heads against a stone wall. During the ascent of the 
Yazoo River, and while engaged in taking up torpedoes, our passage was contested 
at every step by two or three thousand riflemen, in pits and behind levées: so pro- 
tected that our guns could not hurt them. The vessels were much cut up, the 
rifle-balls going through and through the light upper works. Mr. Strausz accom- 
panied the expedition, and while under the fire, produced a good chart of the 
river and back country, with which we have made our advances. I could not have 
got along very well without these maps.” 


‘ The important capture of Arkansas Post, otherwise known 
as Fort Hindman, took place on January 11th, 1863, in the in- 
terval between the two sieges of Vicksburg. Previously, both 
of the officers mentioned by Admiral Porter had been engaged 
on a map of Arkansas River, for the express purpose of facili- 
tating the attack on Arkansas Post. After the capture of the 
position, they executed a detailed survey of the fort and vicinity. 

After the raising of the siege of Vicksburg, and the relin- 
ee of the attempt to turn the fortifications on Haines’s 

luff, by passing gunboats through Steele’s Bayou and Deer 
Creek, during which attempt, the officers of the Coast Survey 
executed a map of the route a by the expedition, the plan 
of running the batteries at Vicksburg was shopted by Major- 
General (now Lieutenant-General) Grant, and successfully exe- 
cuted, as the whole world knows. 

This exploit was accomplished on the night of April 16th, 
1863. Then came the memorable series of victories, when Gen- 
eral Grant, delivering battle after battle, drove one army of the 


enemy across Black River, and the other into the lines of Vicks- 
burg, which, with communications severed and works invested, 
was at last forced to surrender its garrison as prisoners of war. 

Let us now glance at operations which, progressing during 
the same interval of time, were so distant in space, that to ex- 
amine them, we shall be obliged to mentally skip nearly half 
way across the continent. 


n the 30th of January, 1863, the Coast Survey steamer 


Bibb anchored off Charleston Bar. On two successive nights 
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the boats of the steamer were lowered, and parties proceeded 
with secrecy and dispatch to make a careful examination of the 
channels. It will be recollected that early in the war, a num- 
ber of hulks, commonly known as the Stone Fleet, were sunk 
across the main ship-channel. Renewed soundings were there- 
fore necessary before an attack, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what modifications had occurred in the depth as given on the 
Coast Survey chart of Charleston Harbor. 

The information acquired by the examination was used in the 
passage of the iron-clads to the attack on Fort Sumter, on the 
7th of April, 1863. On the 5th of April soundings were again 
taken. The result confirmed the previous selection of “ Pump- 
kin Hill Channel ” as best for the passage of the Bar. 

In Admiral Du Pont’s official order, giving dispositions for 
the attack, he says :— 

“The Bar will be buoyed by the Keokuk, Commander Rhind, assisted by O. O. 


Boutelle, Assistant United States Coast Survey, commanding the Bibb ; by Acting- 
Ensign Platt, and the pilots of the squadron.” 


Admiral Du Pont wrote to the commander of the B7dd, in 
relation to the first examination of the Bar :— 


“Your examination of the channels and water on the Charleston Bar seems to 
have been conducted with great skill and boldness, and I beg you to receive my 
thanks and commendation for the same, and for the important information obtained.” 


In the Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
1863, he says :— 


“Mr. Robert Platt, the executive officer of the Bibb, was permitted to pilot the 
Weehawken, * * * * and was temporarily disabled by the breaking of a 
bolt under the concussion of a heavy shot from one of the rebel batteries,” 


The attack on the 7th of April failed. Success would have 
been astonishing. No mere naval attack could have reduced 
Fort Sumter. The work was intact; and a few guns afloat were 
pitted against the converging fire of hundreds ashore. 

At the commencement of 1863, several officers of the Coast 
Survey were ordered to report to Major-General Foster, com- 
manding the Department of North Carolina. They assisted in 
the operations with which the public is familiarized in connec- 
tion with the names Newbern and Little Washington. 

On June the 1st, General Foster wrote to the Superintendent | 


of the Coast Survey :— 


“Mr. Fairfield has just given me a copy of his triangulation on the Neuse River, 
which puts me in mind to thank you for the assistance which you have rendered in 
sending him, Mr. West, and Mr. Rockwell, here. Their labors have aided very 
much in obtaining a correct knowledge of the country for military purposes.” 


Towards the last of May, rumors of an intended invasion of 
the North prevailed. Many days had not elapsed, when antici- 
pation was realized, for the movement began. General Lee 
suddenly quitted his winter-quarters, and marched, no one, at 
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first, knew whither. The Army ofgthe Potomac marched to 
ifterpose between the enemy and any threatened quarter, but 
the movement of the enemy was well masked, and, for a while, 
there was fearful suspense in the North. 

This was augmented, when, on the 28th of June, the Army 
of the Potomac, then on a forced march to intercept the enemy, 
was subjected to achange of commanders. On that day, Major- 
General Meade pedinal chief command. On the 1st of July, 
at Gettysburg, the enemy’s advance was encountered by Major- 
General Reynolds, and on the next day, General Lee found him- 
self in the presence of the Army of the Potomac. 

On the 16th of June, the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
in anticipation of danger. to Philadelphia from the movement 
then in progress, offered his services to the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia. As soon as Major-General Dana assumed command in 
the city, he telegraphed to the Superintendent : “ We have no 
engineer, and your aid would be invaluable, if you are still able 
to renew your kind offer, and could come at once, with such of 
your corps as you can bring.” 

On the 27th of June, the Superintendent arrived. From 
every direction officers of the Coast Survey trooped to the city. 
Officers of various City Departments, graduates of scientific in- 
stitutions, employés of companies, and many others, eagerly 
proffered their services, and were at once distributed throug 
the district surrounding the city. 

The general tesult of the operations which ensued under the 
direction of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, as Chief 
Engineer, is comprised in a reconnoissance covering an area of 
eighty square miles, the construction of a number of small field- 
works, and the selection of sites for others, to be constructed in 
case of emergency.* 

It was never contemplated that these defences should resist a 
combined attack from General Lee’s army, as supposed by two 
or three anonymous writers, who asserted that the sites were 
badly selected, and the works wrongly constructed. 

The works were constructed in apprehension of a coup de 
main executed by cavalry. They, for the most part, stood in 
lieu of tétes de pont, and commanded not only the bridges, but 
the points from which an enemy could have shelled the city. 
As for the faultiness of sites and works, probability is strongly 
adverse to the supposition, for the Chief Engineer is a graduate 


_ *In the Coast Survey Report for 1863, are included full details in relation to 
the reconnoissance and construction of defences at Philadglphia, with due mention 
of the services of all engaged. The Report is on the eve of publication, some of 
the advance sheets having been sent to me by J. E. Hilgard, Esq., Assistant in 
charge of the Coast Survey Office, to whom I am indebted for much data available 
in the preparation of these papers at the request of the Editor of #he Unirzp 
States SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
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of West Point, and his labors were subjected to daily inspection 
by General Dana. : 

On the 19th of September, 1863, the battle of Chickamauga 
commenced. The issue was not then decisive; but on the next 
day, the rout of the right wing of the Union forces would have 
been fatal to the whole army, had not the tenacity of the left 
wing, commanded by Major-General Thomas, deterred the ene- 
my from pursuit of the disorganized masses of troops that re- 
treated in disorder towards Chattanooga. Under cover of night, 
General Thomas fell back to Rossville, and, on the evening of 
the 21st, withdrew his troops into the defences of Chattanooga. 

The enemy immediately occupied Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge, and stretched his line across Chattanooga 
Valley. General Rosecrans’s communication by the left bank 
of the Tennessee with Bridgeport being thus cut, and his 
other lines of supply jeopardized by a cavalry raid, his army 
was completely isolated, and, for a time, in a precarious situa- 
tion. 7 st had arrived at a desperate pass, when General 


Grant, arriving at Louisville, telegraphed to General Thomas, 
who superseded General Rosecrans, to hold out to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The preliminary operation undertaken was the opening of 
the railroad communication on the left bank of the Tennessee 
to Bridgeport. This was secured by a concerted movement, 
consisting of a strong lodgment effected on the left bank of the 


Tennessee, at Brown’s Ferry, and by marching from Bridge- 
port the re-enforcements from the Army of the Potomac, com- 
osed of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, under command of 
ae gal Hooker. 
rigadier-General (now Major-General) W. F. Smith, Chief 
Engineer of the Army of the Cumberland, originated and exe- 
cuted the former movement. On his staff was an officer of 
the Coast Survey, who rendered important service in the recon- 
noissance. In another reconnoissance, he examined the ground 
between the North Chickamauga and Brown’s Ferry, with the 
view of ascertaining routes that would mask movements of 
troops, and preparations for laying pontoons, 

Previously to the enemy’s occupation of Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, two officers of the Coast Survey had 
almost completed a map of the ground. From the survey of 
Lookout Mountain knowledge was acquired of the practicabili- 
ty of the attack that carried it. 

As the result of the battles which took place on the 24th and 
25th of November, the rebel army was partially routed, and 
forced fo retreat to Ringgold, and eventually to Dalton.* _ 


*The combat of the 23d, although it resulted in securing the pésition, Indian 
Hill (Orchard Knoll), was really a reconnoissance in force. 
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In December, an officer of the Coast Survey was sent to Chat- 
tanooga, by request of Brigadier-General W. L. Elliott, Chief 
of Cavalry of the Army of the Cumberland. He made a sur- 
vey comprising fifty square miles of the country south of Chat- 
tanooga, inclusive of the battle-field of Chickamauga. He also 
drew a map, showing the line of defences around Chattanooga, 
and indicated range-marks for the purposes of the Chief of 
Artillery. 

At -the request. of Major-General Foster, two officers of the 
Coast Survey joined his command in East Tennessee. Under 
the direction of Captain O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, and 
Chief Engineer of the Department of the Ohio, they made a 
survey of ail the approaches to Knoxville. 

When the Head-Quarters of the Military Division of the 
Army of the Mississippi were removed to Nashville, two offi- 
cers of the Coast Survey executed a map of the vicinity. One 
of them also examined the numerous branches which empty 
into Cumberland River, from the south, between Nashville and 
the South Fork. This was for the purpose of finding a shorter 
route for the supply of the army at Knoxville. 

The following extracts from a letter from General Thomas to 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey refer to a portion of 
the service just mentioned, as having been rendered by officers 
of the Coast Survey :— 

“Permit me to thank you most cordially for your kindness in placing under the 
direction of Brigadier-General W. F. Smith, Chief Engineer, Department of the 
Cumberland, Messrs. P. C. F. West, Clarence Fendall, F. W. Dorr, and J. W. 
Donn, officers of the Coast Survey Service. In the short time they have been on 
duty at these Head-Quarters, they have rendered most valuable service in recon- 
noitring, surveying, and mapping the country.” - * * * * 

“T shall desire to retain these officers, with General Smith, as long as you can 
spare their services.” 


Service with the ere Squadron was not intermitted. 


A large party of the Coast Survey was, for the third consecu- 
tive season, placed at the disposal of Admiral Porter. During 
the third season, which lasted from the beginning to the middle 
of 1864, the party executed a reconnoissance map between 
Rodney and Palmyra, comprising about fifty miles of the 
course of the Mississippi, delineating its main channels and 
bars, with the cultivated ground and swamps on its banks, the 
towns, landing-places, and roads leading towards the interior of 
the country. They made a topographic and hydrographic sur- 
vey of Grand Gulf, Mississippi. The survey of Vicksburg was 
also completed. On the Ohio, between Cairo and Mound City, 
they made another topographic and hydrographic survey. One 
of the party accompanied the Red River Expedition. The 
light-draught steamer used to penetrate the shallow streams 
was oftemwaylaid and riddled with rifle-balls. Another vessel, 
with surveyors on board, was once obliged to engage a battery 
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in position near Gaines’s Landing, on the Arkansas shore of 
‘the Mississippi. She was struck nine times with solid shot or 
shell. 

We have now fairly entered the year 1864, the last work 
described having continued until June. 

In the East, before that time, came the last famous advance 
on Richmond, when General Grant intended to fight it out on 
that line, if it took all summer. Sooth to say, he did not fight it 
out on that line, and it took not only summer, but autumn and 
winter. But with opening spring, and asif by enchantment, the 
promise of the year before blossomed, bloomed, and bore glo- 
rious fruit. 

During the direct advance against Richmond, Major-General 
W. F. Smith moved his command to the head of York River. 
From thence, with twenty men as an escort, the Coast Survey 
officer who had served on his staff at Chattanooga, was dis- 
patched to open communication with the army of General 
Grant. This commission was successfully executed, and the 
command participated in the battles at Cold Harbor. 

During the summer campaign of 1864, in the East, an officer 
of the Coast Survey accompanied the army of Major-General 
Butler, in the movement on Bermuda Hundred. He made 
several surveys, adding much to the military map of South- 
eastern Virginia. 

In June, an. ofticer of the Coast Survey was detailed to join 
the squadron of Admiral S. P. Lee, in James River. He took 
advantage of a temporary abandonment of the Howlett House 
Battery, and sounded the upper part of the river, usually swept 
by the enemy’s guns. The use of obstructions in the river 
having been decided upon, the duty of determining*the line 
which they should occupy devolved on him. In the spring of 
1864, just before the advance of General Sherman,—the grana 
march which will be famous in history,—his Chief Engineer, 
Captain O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, wrote as follows to J. 
Pi Hilgard, Esq., Assistant in charge of the Coast Survey 

ce:— 


“T have just received yours of the 26th of April, enclosing proof-sheet of map 
of Northern Alabama and Georgia.” * * * 

“T am directed by General Sherman, commanding the Military Division, to per- 
form the very pleasant duty of thanking the Coast Survey for the promptness with 
which the map was gotten up, and its fine appearance. It will be the standard 
during the campaign upon which we have just entered.” * em 


In Shenandoah Valley, during the campaign in the fall of 
1864, an officer of the Coast Survey was attached to the staff 
of General Emory, and executed reconnoissance, and often 
superintended the construction of breastworks. 

At the request of Quartermaster-General Meigs, a minute 
topogtaphical survey was made on the estate at Arlington, Va, 
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with a view to the adoption of the ground as a National Cem- 
etery. : 
Sovies the winter of 1864—’65, an officer of the Coast Sur- 
vey was actively engaged as Engineer to the Naval Dépdt Com- 
mission, at Louisville, Mound City, Cairo, St. Louis, Carondelet, 
and Memphis. The Report made to Congress by the Commis- 
sioners, Rear-Admiral Davis, Colonel Bowman, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and G. W. Blunt, Esq., is accompanied by the maps 
executed by the Engineer to the Commission. 

Under directions from Admiral S. P. Lee, the same officer, 
with a party, has made a reconnoissance map of Tennessee 
River, from Paducah to Clifton, one hundred and fifty-three 
miles. It will be continued to Florence. This map is of the 
greatest value, for the police of the river; as, in addition to the 
topography and hydrography, it comprises copious notes in 
regard to the stages of water, and other information useful for 
vessels patrolling the stream. 

The Coast Survey steamer B2bd, with a schooner as tender, 
continued to serve with the South Atlantic Blockading Squad- 
ron. As soon as Savannah was captured by General Sherman, 
the approaches to it by Ogeechee, Wilmington, and Savannah 
Rivers, were examined, buoyed, and lighted. Torpedoes were 
removed, and the rebel fortifications were mapped. Subse- 

uently, while sounding off Battery Bee, Charleston Harbor, 
the Bibb narrowly escaped destruction from a torpedo. 

On the occasion of the first attack upon Fort Fisher, Admi- 
ral Porter, in his Report, thus speaks of an officer of the Coast 
Survey, in connection with the attempt to damage the fort by 
exploding the celebrated torpedo-boat :— 


“On the 23d, I directed Commander Rhind to proceed and explode the vessel 
right under the walls of Fort Fisher; Mr. Bradford, of the Coast Survey, having 
gone in at night, and ascertained that we could place a vessel of seven feet draught 
right on the edge of the beach.” * * * 

“T enclose herewith the report of Commander Rhind, with the names of the gal- 
lant fellows who volunteered for this desperate service. Allow me to mention the 
name of Mr. Bradford, of the Coast Survey, who went in and sounded the place 
where the Louisiana was to go iu, and has always patiently performed every duty 
he has been called on to carry out.” 


Two officers of the Coast Survey, with their aides, accom- 
panied the march of General Sherman. The enemy made so lit- 
tle opposition, that one of the officers, in reporting his arrival 
at Goldsboro’, wrote to the Coast Survey Office in Washington : 
‘Our march has been so rapid, that our services have only 
been required at rare intervals.” In a subsequent letter, he 
announces that he and his brother officer had finished a map 
of the vicinity of Goldsboro’. 

Surveying has continued in Maryland and Virginia. For 
military and naval purposes, numerous inlets on the Southern 
coast have been repeatedly sounded, to keep pace with changes 
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in the depth of water. The Corps of Engineers has been often 
indebted to tle Coast Survey for topography specially executed 
to facilitate the construction of fortifications. Coast Survey 
vessels have combined with the Light-House Service, in insu- 
ring safety to our numerous vessels engaged on the coast. Buoys 
have been set, or re-set, and signal-lanterns often placed for 
navigation or attack by night. The compasses of iron vessels 
and iron-clads have been adjusted. The Tax Commissioners in 
Florida have received topographical aid. In addition to these 
and other special duties, the regular work of the Coast Survey 
has been carried on, wherever feasible. 

The Coast Survey Office, in all its divisions, has been inde- 
fatigable in its contributions to the necessities of the times. 
To the Army and Navy, and to every accredited quarter, in- 
formation has been promptly furnished. In Coast Survey 
charts alone, sixty-five thousand nine hundred and seventy-one 
copies were distributed during 1863 and 1864. 

ith this account, which, lengthy as it may appear, is but a 
meagre notice of the various Coast Survey operations which 
have benefited the country during the war, further details 
must be omitted, lest the space allotted to this paper be too 
much curtailed to admit of a few concluding matters of a gen- 
eral character. 

Brigadier-General Totten, Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
in his Report on the defences of the Western coast, says :— 


“T would here mention, as one of the many services rendered by the United 
States Coast Survey operations to the defensive system of the country, that it is 
to explorations of Coast Survey parties we are indebted for the hint of a probable 
line of defence across these deep inlets and sounds.” 


Even in diplomacy, a realm, one would suppose, far beyond 
cognizance of surveying, the aid of the Coast Survey has been 
sought. The following letter to the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, from F. W. Seward, Esq., Assistant Secretary of 
State, indicates the manner in which such aid could subserve 
the interests of the country :— 

“Tn the early part of the rebellion, the Department found it convenient and uso- 
ful to transmit to the diplomatic and consular officers of the United States at the 
principal places in foreign countries, a map showing the progress of the Union 
armies in crushing the rebellion. During the present month, a review of the oper- 
ations of the war, on sea and land, has been prepared and sent to many of our 
agents abroad. A few only of the maps prepared, as it is believed, at your office, 
which were intended to accompany it, were received in time to be transmitted with 
this review. 

“The public interest would be promoted if the Department could receive from 
your office three hundred additional copies of the map above mentioned.” 

Wisely did Professor Agassiz speak when, in one of his 
scientific papers, he thus referred to the agitation of the ques- 
tion as to the discontinuance of the Coast Survey : “ Even with- 
out reference to their practical usefulness, it is a sad sign when 
a nation sacrifices first her intellectual institutions.” The pre- 

Vor. IV.—5 
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vious action of Congress showed that its views coincided with 
this expression of opinion. In ten or fifteen years the survey 
of the coast will be completed. Then we shall have a work as 
peerless as the domain whose confines it represents. So far 
from relinquishing geodetic surveys, geological surveys should 
. be added to them. Late events point to the strange fact that, 
in parts of the country, many a man dwelt in penury, while 
beneath his little patch of land lay fabulous treasure. 

In the summer of 1864, the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey experienced a sudden attack of illness. His duties, 
usually arduous, became doubly so after the commencement 
of the rebellion. There is a limit to all endurance; but he did 
not seem to know that he had attained his possibility. In 
addition to the superintendence of the Coast Survey, he ac- 
cepted positions on boards convened for purposes connected 
with the war. He was Vice-President of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. He was any thing that he was asked to be, if he 
thought that it would serve the cause. His burdens had al- 
ways been so heavy, that one thing more seemed but a trifle. 
He needed rest and.relaxation. Change of air and scene have 
already restored him to better health. 

It was with unaffected concern that all connected with the 
Coast Survey, or intimate with him, heard of his indisposition. 
At the last’ meeting of the Scientific Association, his absence 
occasioned general regret. Some excellent lines, in which there 
is a verse alluding to it, appeared in the Adlantic Monthly. 
The verse may be here appropriately transcribed :— 

“Declare now, Clio! ’mid this gifted band, 
Who held the reins ?—what scientific hand? 
Did He preside? Did Franklin’s honored heir 
With wonted influence possess the chair? 
No: bowed with cares, a servant of the State, 
In loftier fields he held his watch sedate:” 
“Bache could not come,—for us a mighty void! 
Yet well for him,—for he was best employed 
High on his tented mountain’s breezy slope, 
Might but those maidens meet him—Health and Hope!” 

Shall we now compute the amount to which the Coast Sur- 
vey has been instrumental in aiding the Government in the 
suppression of the rebellion? Impossible! The character 
of the aid renders it insusceptible of computation. It is inter- 
woven with every operation that has engaged our arms. That 
which is unquestionable is, that without the information fur- 
nished by the archives of the Coast Survey, and without its 
co-operative labors bestowed in the field and afloat, the opera- 
tions of both Army and Navy would often have been attended 
‘with vastly increased expenditure, toil, and loss of life. Wheth- 
er the Coast Survey has, or has not, done something for the 
war, is a question which may now be safely left to the verdict 
of the public. 





THE BATTLE. 
ADAPTED FROM SCHILLER, BY GEORGE W. BIRDSEYE. 


Like a cloud of dread, 
Heavy ‘and dead, 

Is the sound of their earnest, anxious tread, 
As, with silent fife and noiseless drum, 
Over the plain of green they come. 

As far as the eye can see, they spread, 

Each to take a hand in the wild iron game 
For the stakes of honor and deathless fame. 


Now Fear, for a moment, has birth. 
Their eyes seek the earth, 
And their hearts beat madly, and prompt them to fly; 
But Fear must die !— 
So in front, by the faces pale as death, 
The General gallops with quickened breath :— 
“Hart!” 
And the regiments stand, 
Chained by the word of command, 
“Men, in the glowing morning light, 
What gleams defiance from yonder height ? 
See, ’tis the flaunting rebel flag!” 
With throbbing hearts, and eyes aflame, 
From soldiers’ throats the answer came: 
“Yes, ’tis the curséd rebel rag! 
It shall fall, though in falling it cost us life! 
God be with you—children and wife!” 


Hark to the drum !—Hark to the fife !— 
Through the ranks the summons pealing, 
Rousing every noble feeling! 

Already Fear is dead, 

And, in its stead, 
A patriot’s courage fires each band, 
Born of their love for their native land! 


A prayer is wafted across the plain:— 
“ God grant, my brother, 

Tf not in this world, that in another 
We meet again!” 


Already dart War’s lightning-flashes! 
The cannon-thunder booms and crashes! 
Now they shudder—and shrink— 
And quake—and quiver, 
As they feel that they stand on the brink ° 
Of Death’s river ;— 
But a shout greets their ears: 
“ Liperty!” 
And fled are their fears: 
“ Laperty |!” 
Tis their watchword, and earnest and strong 
Once more are the hearts of each throng, 
As they pass the great watch-word along: 
“ Liperty |” 
Yes, shout it forth, 
Men of the North !— 
The very word makes the breast feel free: — 
“ LIBERTY !” . 
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But Death—Death has its liberty too; 
And roams at will,— 
To strike—to kill,— 
The ranks of the warriors through! 
For the battle rages 
Through fiery stages, 
And every spark of the soul engages; 
While, through the awful mist and cloud, 
Wrapt like a shroud 
Over friend—over foe, 
The iron dice the Death-Demons throw |! 
Close come the foemen for one dread embrace. 
“Reavy!” 

A twitch at the heart—a blanch of the face. 
Down on their knees drop the foremost men, 
Many never to rise again. 

“ AIM 1” 
Steady, for your loved-ones’ sakes! 
“ FIRE 1? cesmmene 
What a gap the lead-stream makes! 
Those behind leap over the .corses before, 
And the front is a solid mass once more. 
But, reeling and twirling, 
Right and left whirling, 
Now with ghastly grin, now with frightful frown, 
Dark Death in his dance treads the bravest down! 


Quenched is the sun, but more fiery the fight ; 
Over both armies broods the black night; 
While the prayer of anguish bursts o’er the plain:— 
“* God grant, my brother, 


Tf not in this world, that in another 
We meet again !” 


Blood—blood,—the air is dense 
With the odor that sickens every sense. 
At each step there is a sucking sound, 
And blood—blood oozes from the ground. 
Living and dead lie in mingled mass; 
And the eager, undaunted ones, as they pass, 
Over them stagger, and stumble, and fall; 
And their feet slide and slip 
Like a reeling ship 
In the boiling blood that is over all. 
The dying ones, cursed 
With a withering thirst, 
Cry “ Water!—for God’s sake!—one drop!—only one!” 
But water there’s none! 
Only blood—hot blood from War’s fountains run! 


Hither and thither sways the fight,— 
Darker and darker broods the night; 
And the prayer still rises from the plain:— 
“ God grant, my brother, 
Jf not in this world, that in another 
We meet again!” 
* * * * 
Hark !—Who rush galloping by? : 
The adjutants fly! 
The dragoons bear down on the foe! 
Blaw, bugles, blow! 
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For the thunder and roar 
Of their cannon are heard no more! 
“Victory, brothers, Victory!” 
Terror bursts on the rebels all ;— 
“Huzza!l” Their colors fall! 


Ended, at last, is the sharp-fought fight, 

And Day flashes over the conquered Night. 
Now no foul stains 
Our Flag retains— 

The Flag of the Loyal—the Flag of the Rfht! 


Hark to the drum !—Hark to the fife! 
No longer now a signal for strife; 
But merrily, cheerily pealing, 
Rousing each grateful feeling, 
The wounds of sorrow healing, 
Waking old joys to life! 


In their souls rejoice, 
All unite in one mighty voice; 
And the ranks along 
Burst forth in the glorious triumph song 
Of “ Victory !|—Vio——” 
Through the hearts of joy shoot the throbs of pain. 
Oh the dead—the dead on the battle-plain! 


“ Farewell, fallen brother ! 
We part in this world ; but, in another, 
We meet again!” 


THE HOMEWARD MARCH OF THE SIXTH CORPS THROUGH 
RICHMOND, MAY 24, 1865. 


BY MRS. LUCY HAMILTON HOOPER. 


Tuts is Richmond. The winds of May 
Toy with the Stars and Stripes to-day; 
Proudly they wave o’er spire and dome, 
O’er Secession’s deserted home ; 

They woo the breeze with rise and fall 
Over the rebel Capitol ; 

They float, in silken splendor free, 
Before the eyes of traitor Lee: 

Our souls are glad, our hearts are gay, 
For the sight our eyes see here to-day. 


Ring out, O music, joyfully ! 

The old Sixth Corps comes marching by: 
Bronzed veterans, scarred and brown, 
Homeward going to Richmond town, 
Flinging out to the bright spring day 
Flags that were splendid once, and gay, 
Of silken sheen and brilliant hue, 
Glowing with scarlet, white, and blue ;- 
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Now faded shreds and tatters all, 

Rent by the storm of shell and ball, 

Till scarce we know, amid their scars, 
Which are the stripes and which the stars. 
O loyal heart! throb high to see, 

For each rent tells of a victory! 


Through the deserted streets ye go, 
Unmolested by rebel foe, 

Mot a traitor face from the window peers, 

To mock your march with scorn and sneers. - 
Closed are the houses: Richmond seems 
Like some lone city seen in dreams. 

O heroes! blest indeed are ye, 

Thus of the South accursed to be; 

Well have ye all deserved of fate, 

Northern loving and Southern hate. 


On your going is flashing bright 

The eagle eye of gallant Wright; 
Gibbon views you with kindly smile, 
His noble heart beats high the while: 
But where’s heroic Sedgwick,—where ? 
Looks he now from the realms of air— 
All your glory and triumph knowing ? 
He has gone home—and ye are going. 


Ring out, O music, mournfully! 

Not all the Sixth Corps marches by, 

O ranks so thinned by shell and ball! 

You are going home—not all, not all. 

Many that with you marched away, 

We miss, alas! from your midst to-day. 

This is a regiment passing by, 

It would not muster a company, 

Fifteen hundred marched to the fray, 

Sixty are going home to-day. 

Our eyes with sudden mists are blind, 

As we recall those left behind, 

But back, sad drops, and flow not o'er, 

‘fears and sadness should all be o’er, 

Through Richmond marches the old Sixth Corps ! 
RicHMonD, VA., May 25th, 1865. 


We record with great pleasure the marriage of our friend and former pupil, Colonel , 
Clay, and are glad that the rebel balls, which took off an arm and otherwise dam- 
aged him, have left him, after all, a happy life and an honorable reputation to leave 
to those who may bear his name. 

(OLAY—KzstER.—On the 8th of June, 1865, at the Free Church of St. John 
Frankford Road, Philadelphia, by the Rector, the Rev. George P. Schetky, D. D. 
Crom CLAY, Lieutenant-Colonel 58th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, to ANNIE 
Woop Kester, daughter of the late John W. Kester, Esq. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From Bunce & Huntington, of New York, we have received a handsome octavo 
volume of 288 pages, which is of more than ordinary value in an historical point of 
view. It is entitled ‘‘ The Lincoln Memorial,” and contains a record of the life, 
assassination, and obsequies of the martyred President. 

The special topics, as treated in the differert chapters, are as follows:—I. The 
Life, with a succinct account of Mr. Lincoln’s Political Career. II. The Assassination 
and Last Moments of the President. III. The Effect on the Country, as manifested 
by editorials, public speeches, and sermons. IV. The Funeral at Washington. 
Three other chapters are taken up with the funeral observances elsewhere. The 
eighth chapter presents the effect of the assassination in Europe, and the tenth and 
last gives a brief but very clear account of the capture and death of the miscreant, 
Booth. Every family should have a copy of this book, not only for the historical 
information it contains, but for the admirable manner in which it has been com- 
piled and published. The portrait of Mr. Lincoln in the frontispiece is excellent, 
and there is also a sketch of the house in which he was born. $2.00. 

George Washington Greene, one of our most enthusiastic and successful historical 
scholars, has just issued, through the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, an ad- 
mirable volume, entitled Historical View of the American Revolution. It contains a 
course of lectures, written for the Lowell Institute of Boston, in 1862, and presents 
the philosophy of our War of Independence with great clearness, and so divested 
of details that the mind grasps it in a new and most satisfactory manner. The 
twelfth lecture on the poetical literature of the Revolution is particularly entertain- 
ing, and his conclusion, linking our glorious past with our far more glorious present, 
and closing with Longfellow’s touching and beautiful verses in the “ Building of 
the Ship,” is both striking and tasteful. The tables in the Appendix are of par- 
ticular value as illustrating the lectures. 12mo, 459 pp. 

From Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, we have received another of those truly 
devout volumes, by the author of “ Heaven our Home.” The present one is en- 
titled “ Life in Heaven,” and contains a description of the Heavenly Home, and the 
ways and means of reaching it. These books, simple, earnest, and entirely free 
from cant, can only do good, and we heartily commend them to our readers. They 
are handsomely and tastefully printed. 12mo, 273 pp. 


We promise ourselves very great pleasure in reading The Clever Woman of the 
Family, by the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Miss Yonge fills a peculiar 
and unique placo in prose fiction; her novels are as good as sermons, and far more 
entertaining. The present one, of which we shall speak hereafter, has the ad- 
ditional merit of being beautifully printed with twelve large and highly descriptive 
wood engravings; it is not a volume to be lent, and thumbed, and worn out, but to 
be bound and put among the elegant books in a family library. 
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EDITOR'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REVIEWS.—The daily papers have been full of the 
grand scenes enacted at. Washington, when the vast and glorious armies of the 
country returned at length—their campaigns over, their great work achieved, and 
the rebellion finally and forever crushed—to receive the grand ovation of a grateful 
people, before separating for their homes. The troops passed for two days in 
marching order, in review, before the President, the Cabinet, acd the Commander- 
in-Chief. The “ magnificent distances” of Washington for once were fully filled 
by this endless procession. The streets were decorated with mottoes and flags, 
and curious devices, and the veterans, so long pelted with balls, were now sub- 
jected to terrible discharges of flowers, and the lightnings of fair eyes. The roads 
were excellent, Mercury was propitious, and the grand historic pageant was a com- 
plete success. The display is over; its deeper meaning is far more permanent: it 
means that the military power of the rebellion, and with it the rebellion itself, is at 
an end; it means the outpouring of a nation’s triumphant joy, and a nation’s grate- 
ful thanks; to tho world at large it tells not only what we haye done, but what 
_we can do; that the nation, four years ago a nation of shopkeepers, is now a na- 
tion of veteran soldiers, the superiors, in our honest belief, of any fighting material 
in the world; in one word, and in our common parlance, the review at Washington 
was the great ratification meeting of our successes in the field, ratifying too the 
fame of our leaders, and the glory of our gallant armies. 

Since our last issue the surrender of the rebel forces has steadily continued, 
until no organized army remains in the field. Passing by the minor capitulations, 
we record the surrender of Kirby Smith, and the Trans-Mississippi army, in spite 
of his proclamation of April 21st, made in the wild original “Seminole” style; in 
spite of mass meetings at Marshall and Houston; in spite of Prince John Magru- 
der’s declaration, that he would rather be a Camanche chief than submit; in spite of 
hopes, and perhaps of promises of assistance, from a hard-pressed Maximilian, the 
surrender was sudden and complete. The men were deserting; Seminole Smith’s 
sceptre was passing away, and he followed, with unexpected eagerness, the example 
of Lee, Johnston, and Taylor. We always predicted a collapse of the rebellion, but 
really hardly expected such an instantaneous fulfilment of our own prophecy. It 
has taken the wildest prophets by surprise. 

Although the review above mentioned, at Washington, absorbs the principal in- 
terest, we must not forget to record that of the Second Corps at Bailey’s Oross-roads, 
on the 30th of May, and that of the Sixth, at Richmond, on the 3lst. They wero 
both enthusiastic recognitions of the services of our noble soldiers. 

We return for a moment to General Sherman’s truce, and the petite guerre to 
which it gave rise: -wo see no reason to change our opinion, already expressed on 
this subject. The reading world has all the material for arriving at its own con- 
clusion, General Sherman’s report, which our readers will find in this number, is 
able and conclusive. We have nothing to do with his criminations of General Hal- 
leck, for that officer’s letter to Mr. Stanton shows that he is quite able to take care 
of himself; but we do assert, that there'was a want of courtesy and consideration 
for General Sherman in the manner and phraseology of the Department. It may he 
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military, but it was certainly not civil; and toa man of Sherman’s temper, it was 
irritating in the extreme. 

General Weitzel has command: of the expedition to Texas; it consists of two 
divisions of his Twenty-fifth Corps of Colored Troops, a cavalry brigade, and four 
batteries, and its presence with that of the other troops in Texas will be a whole- 
some check,to illegalities of every form, in connection with the Mexican imbroglio. 

The following Military Divisions have been arranged :— 

First. The Military Division of the Atlantic.—This contprises the Department of 
the East, the Department of Pennsylvania, the Middle Department of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, to be commanded by Major-General Meade. 
Head-quarters at Philadelphia. 

Second. The Military Division of the Mississippi—This includes the Department 
of the Ohio, the Department of the North-west, the Department of the Missouri, 
and the Department of Arkansas, to be commanded by Major-General Sherman. 
Head-quarters at St. Louis, 

Third, The Military Division of the Tennessee.—-This comprises Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, to be commanded by Major- 
Genéral George H. Thomas. Head-quarters at Nashville. 

Fourth. The Military Division of the South-west.—This comprises Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, to be commanded by Major-General Sheridan. 
Head-quarters at New Orleans. 

Fifth. The Military Division of the Pacific, to be commanded by ae 
Halleck. Head-quarters at San Francisco. 

These divisions are severally divided into departments, each with a ool com- 
mander. These commanders have not yet been determined on in all cases. 

West Point, always an interesting spot, and particularly so during the annual 
examination in June, has been the scene of an unusual historical display. General 
Scott always makes it his summer quarters, and here he was met by the great 
heroes of the war, Grant and Sherman, who came reverently to lay their laurels at 
the feet of their Alma Mater.. There, amid the admiring crowds who had followed 
them in their right royal progress from Washington to the West, Generals Sherman 
and Grant stopped to greet the older veteran, to receive the military homage of the 
cadets, and to link their boyhood with their noble and famous manhood. The 
daily papers give the details, which our space forbids, but the Mother of heroes 
will long cherish the day when, like the mother of the Gracchi, she shone in all the 
splendor of such jewels. Let every West Point man be prouder than ever of his 
Mother and his brethren. Although we cannot give details of General Grant’s 
movements to Chicago, we must record him in a new character—one we are sure in 
which he does not take much pride or pleasure—that of a wit. We give the cir- 
cumstance in the words of the New York Herald :— 

“Many persons in the crowd now demanded of General Sherman a speech. He 
excused himself, saying :— 

“‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I am here to-day a mere listener, a mere specta- 
tor like yourselves, and I cannot be drawn into any speech whatever. Always 
ready, always willing, always proud to back my old and beloved Commander-in- 
Chief, I will do every thing in the world that he asks me to do, but I know he will 
not ask me to make a speech.’ (Voices, ‘ Yes, he will;’ ‘Tell him, Grant!’ (Laughter 
and applause.) 

“ Lieutenant-General Grant again stepped forward, and, in response to the crowd, 
remarked—‘I never ask a soldier to do any thing I can’t do myself.’ Much 
laughter, increased applause, and loud cheering.”) 
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Admiral Godon had an interesting visit to Havana with his fleet, of which the 
following letter gives a brief account :— 

“The Navy Department has received a communication from Admiral 8. W. Go- 
don, dated on board the United States flag-ship Susquehanna, Hampton Roads, 
June 12th, in which he says:— 

“*T have the honor to inform the Department of my arrival here to-day, in com- 
pany with the Monadnoch, Chippewo, and Monticello. The Canonicus, in tow of the 
Fahkee, was sent into Port Royal on the 9th instant, when abreast of that place, 
for coal, as she had less than one day’s supply. 

“¢Tn my letter of the 2d mstant, I informed the Department of the intended 
visit of the Captain-General of Cuba to the Monitors on the following day. He 
‘was accompanied by a number of barges and a large staff, comprising several of the 
dignitaries of the place, and as he passed ahead of the flag-ship, on the way, the iron- 
clad was saluted by the former vessel. With very little urging, the Captain-General 
was induced to go on board the Monadnock, and after having thoroughly examined 
her, the Canonicus was visited, and the party finally came on board this ship. 

“‘T accompanied the Captain-General to his barge, and he remarked to me that 
in making these visits he was acting contrary to usage, if not to the Spanish law, 
but he evidently wished me to understand that in doing so it was his wish to be 
marked in his attention. By my request we also visited the Stonewall, and the 
unfavorable light in which that vessel appeared when contrasted with our own 
iron-clads, could not fail in making an impression. 

“‘The squadron left Havana on the 6th. The houses and wharves were crowded 
to witness the departure of the Monitors, whose movements created the greatest 
surprise and interest. The Monadnock I consider a perfect success. She has 
steamed along with this ship, has given no,trouble, and has caused me no anxiety. 

“¢T will not be guilty here of the bad taste of expressing regrets at not falling 
in with the Stonewall at sea in the midst of her destructive career, in order to 
prove with what ease she could have been taken. I think it better that her end 
should have been the insignificant one it is. One-half the force at my command 
could have captured her, and yet be entitled to no special praise. The Monadnock 
alone, I have already said, is her superior in every way. Iam happy to say we 
are without sickness in the command. 

“*T enclose a characteristic letter from M. F. Maury, formerly of our Navy, re- 
ceived the day before I left Havana. The rebellion could hardly have well ended 
‘without a special parole to that gentleman.’ 


“(TETTER OF COMMANDER MAURY. 


“* At SEA, May 25. 

“(Sir :—In peace, as in war, I follow the fortunes of my native State, Virginia: 
I read in the public prints that she has practically confessed defeat, and laid down 
her arms. I am here, without command, officially alone, and bound, on matters of 
public concern, abroad. Nevertheless, as I consider further resistance worse than 
useless, I deem it proper formally so to confess it, and to pledge you in the words 
of honor that should I find myself before the final inauguration of peace within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, to consider myself a prisoner of war, bound by 
the terms and conditions which have been or may be granted to General Lee and 
his officers. 

“*Be pleased to send your answer through my son, Colonel R. L. Maury, a 
paroled prisoner of war, in Richmond. 
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“*In the mean time, and until I hear to the contrary, I shall act as though my 
surrender had been formally accepted on the above-named terms and conditions, 
“Respectfully, &c., 
“<M. F. Maury, 
“* Commander Confederate States Navy. 
“*T> Commander United States Naval Forces in Gulf of Mexico,.’” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


We take from the London 7imes the following, as prenrennae most succinctly our 
claims upon England for Anglo-rebel depredations :— 

“Mr. Adams thus states the ground on which the United States claim an indem- 
nity for all losses sustained through the ravages of the Alabama :—The two nations 
are at peace, and that peace is further secured by treaties binding either to restrain 
its citizens from making war on the other. Notwithstanding this, the Alabama 
was ‘built with the intent to make war against the United States by British sub- 
jects, in a British port,’ and there adapted for the reception of an armament whieh 
was simultaneously prepared, also by British subjects and in a British port, 
and clandestinely forwarded to a point outside of British territory, whither the 
Alabama had already proceeded under a false pretext. ‘This war-ship, thus de- 
riving all its powers to do mischief from British sources, manned by a crew of 
British subjects enlisted in and proceeding from a British port, then went forth on 
her work to burn and destroy the property of the people of the United States, in 
fraud of the laws of Great Britain, and in violation of the peace and sovereignty 
of the United States. From the earliest to the latest day of her career she does not appear 
to have ever gained any other national character on the ocean than that which belonged 
to her in her origin.’ One criminal intent ran equally through all the parts and 
stages of her preparation, and brought the whole transaction within the jurisdic- 
tion of Great Britain. The British Government received due notice, but though it 
acknowledged the propriety of detaining the vessel, it sacrificed valuable time in 
delays, and desisted from the attempt too soon. Upon these assumptions of law 
and fact, ‘Great Britain has made itself responsible for the damages which the 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens of the United States sustain by the depredations 
of the vessel called the Alabama.’” 


The Liberalists are gaining ground in Mexico, and if France refuses more troops ; 
if Austria washes her hands of Maximilian; and if, finally, the United States sees 
fit to lend even her influence to Mexico and the Monroe doctrine, a European trip 
and tour will be necessary for the health of the quondam archduke, sometime 
Emperor, and poor cat’s-paw, who begins now to see the truth of the Biblical in- 
junction, “ Put not your trust in princes.” Apropos de botte, Napoleon and Prince 
Jerome have quarrelled; the Prince is too democratic, a subverter of the Napo- 
leonic ideas, and the most practical critic of the Life of Cesar. His little speech 
was severely rebuked by the Emperor, whereupon, instead of humbly submitting as a 
prince should always do to an emperor, the Prince violently threw up all his offices, 
and defied the Emperor. Nothing could have happened to give greater strength 
to the opposition, and we augur the best results to the peace of Europe and the 
world. “So great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 


‘ 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


The following officers have resigned their commissions :— 

A. L. Lee, Brigadier-General, acceptance recommended May 3d. 

F. Sigel, Major-General, acceptance recommended May 34d. 

John C. Starkweather, Brigadier-General, approved May 10th. 

Jer. C. Sullivan, Brigadier-General, approved May 10th. 

Max Weber, Brigadier-General, approved May 15th. 

J. W. McMillan, Brevet Major-General, approved May 12th. 

F. S. Nickerson, Brigadier-General, approved May 12th. 

Wm. W. Averill, Brigadier-General (and Captain Third U. 8. Cavalry), approved 
May 17th. 

D. N. Couch, Major-General, approved May 18th. 

Davis Tillson, Brigadier-General, approved May 19th. 

C. C. Washburne, Majcr-General, approved May 22d. 

C. A. Heckman, Brigadier-General, approved May 22d. 

Major-General G. K. Warren has resigned his volunteer commission, and the 
following general officers, in addition to those already named, have also tendered 
their resignations :—Major-General N. J. T. Dana, Brigadier-General B. F. Kelly, 
and Brevet Brigadier-General A. M. Blackman. 

The following brevets have been conferred :— 

Major-Generals by Brevet.—Brigadier-Generals Seth Williams, Rufus Ingalls, 
W. E. Carlin, and 0. C. Wolcott (First Division, Fourteenth Army Corps), Brevet 
Brigadier-Generals Gibb and Samuel Ross. 

Brigadier-Generals by Brevet.—Colonel Boughton, 143d New York; Colonel 
Gleason, 7th Indiana; Colonel H. B. Banning, 195th Ohio; Colonel A. McCook, 
194th Ohio; Colonel O. L. Mann, Provost-Marshal of Norfolk; Colonel Anson 
McCook, 2d Ohio Volunteers; Colonel W. B. Woods, 76th Ohio Volunteers; Colonel 
R. D. Adams, 81st Ohio Volunteers; Colonel R. Rowett, 7th Illinois Volunteers; 
Oolonel Warren Shedd, 13th Illinois Volunteers; Colonel George C. ‘Rogers, 15th 
Tilinois Volunteers; Colonel Cyrus Hall, 17th Illinois Volunteers; Colonel J. H. 
Moore, 115th Illinois Volunteers; Colonel William Gurney, 127th New York Vol- 
unteers; Colonel Reuben Williams, 12th Indiana Volunteers; Colonel Catterson, 
97th Indiana Volunteers; Colonel E. W. Whitaker, 1st Connecticut Cavalry; Colonel 
J. L. Thompson, lst New Hampshire Cavalry; Colonel E. A. Cormen, 13th New 
Jersey Volunteers; Colonel Hendricks, 15th Iowa Volunteers; Colonel C. M. Fair- 
child, 16th Wisconsin Volunteers; Colonel A. Q. Maloy, 17th Wisconsin Volunteers; 
Colonels C. B. Reese and James Wilson, of Major-General Logan’s staff; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Andrew Hickenloper, of Major-General Blair’s staff; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell, of Major-General Hancock’s staff; Lieutenant-Colonel York, of Major- 
General Logan’s staff; Major W. H. Morgan, of Major-General Washburn’s staff. 

A monument has been erected in the old cemetery at New Haven to Admiral 
Andrew Hull Foote, U. 8: N., and another, at Cornwall Hollow, in Connecticut, 
to Major-General John Sedgwick. Let us keep their graves green, for two better 
men have not laid down their lives for their country. 
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The Army. 


Resignations of Officers. 
[General Orders, No. 79.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 1, 1865. 

It is ordered by the President that resignations of general, field, and staff officers 
will be received until the 15th of this month, at which date the Adjutant-General 
is directed to commence mustering honorably out of service all general, field, and 
staff officers who are unemployed, or whose service is no longer needed. 

By order of the President of the United States: 
W. A. NICHOLS, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Insane Employes of the Government. 
[General Orders, No. 19.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10, 1865. 


The following act of Congress is published for the information of all concerned: 


Pustic, No. 20. 


An Act to extend to certain persons in ‘the employ of the Government the benefits 
of the Asylum for the Insane in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That during the continuance of the rebellion, civil- 
ians employed in the service of the United States, in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and Subsistence Department -of the Army, who may be, or may hereafter 
become insane, while in such employment, shall be admitted, on the order of the 
Secretary of War, the same as persons belonging to the Army and Navy, to the 
benefits of the Asylum for the Insane in the District of Columbia, as provided in 
such other cases by the fourth section of the “ Act to organize an Institution for 
the Insane of the Army and Navy and of the District of Columbia in the said Dis- 
trict,” approved March 3, 1855. ; 

Approved, February 9, 1865. 
By order of the Secretary of War: E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Punishment of Guerrillas. 
[General Orders, No. 90.] 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 11, 1865. 

All the forces of the enemy east of the Mississippi River having been duly sur- 
rendered by their proper commanding officers to the armies of the United States, 
under agreements of parole and disbandment, and there being now no authorized 
troops of the enemy east of the Mississippi River: it is 

Ordered, That from and after the first day of June, 1865, any and all persons 
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found in arms against the United States, or who may commit acts of hostility 
against it, east of the Mississippi River, will be regarded as guerrillas, and punished 
with death. 

The strict enforcement and execution of this order is especially enjoined upon 
the commanding officers of all United States forces within the territorial limits to 
which it applies. 

By command of Lieutenant General GRANT: 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Organization of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands. 


[General Orders, No. 91.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
i WASHINGTON, May 12, 1865. 


I. By direction of the President, Major-General O. 0. Howard is assigned to duty 
in the War Department as Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands, under the act of Congress entitled “An Act to establish a 
Bureau for the Relief of Freedmen and Refugees,” to perform the duties and exer- 
cise all the rights, authority, and jurisdiction vested by the act of Congress in such 
Commissioner. General Howard will enter at once upon the duties of Com- 
missioner, specified in said act. 

II. The Quartermaster-General will, without delay, assign and furnish suitable 
quarters and apartments for the said Bureau. 

III. The Adjutant-General will assign to the said Bureau the number of compe- 
tent clerks authorized by the act of Congress, 

By order of the President of the United States: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Terms of a Military Convention entered into this twenty-sixth (26th) day of April, 1865, 
at Bennett's House, near Durham’s Station, North Carolina, between General Joseph 
E. Johnston, commanding the Confederate Army, and Major-General W. T. Sherman, 
commanding the United States Army in North Carolina. 


All acts of war on the part of the troops under General Johnston’s command to 
cease from this date. All arms and public property to be deposited at Greensboro’, 
and delivered to an ordnance officer of the United States Army. Rolls of all the 
officers and men to be made in duplicate, one copy to be retained by the comman- 
der of the troops, and the other to be given to an officer to be designated by Gen- 
eral Sherman. Each officer and man to give his individual obligation in writing 
not to take up arms against the Government of the United States until properly 
released from this obligation. The side-arms of officers, and their private horses 
and baggage, to be retained by them. 

This being done, all the officers and men will be permitted to return to their 
homes, not to be disturbed by the United States authorities so long as they ob- 
serve their obligation and the laws in force where they may reside. 

W. T. SHERMAN, J: E. JOHNSTON, 
Major-General, General, 
Commanding U. S. Forces Commanding C. S. Forces 
‘in North Carolina. in North Carolina. 
Approved: . 
U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant-General. 
Rateiau, N. C., April 26, 1865. 


[Special Field Orders, No. 65.] 
HEAD-QUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI, t 


In THE Fiewp, Raveiex, N.C., April 27, 1865. 


The General Commanding announces a further suspension of hostilities and a 
final agreement with General Johnston, which terminates the war as to the armies 
ander his command and the country east of the Chattahoochee. 
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Copies of the terms of convention will be furnished Major-Generals Schofield, 
Gillmore, and Wilson, who are specially charged with the execution of its details, 
in the Department of North Carolina, Department of the South, and at Macon and 
Western Georgia. 

Captain Meyers, Ordnance Department United States Army, is hereby designated 
to receive the arms, &c., at Greensboro’. Any commanding officer of a post may- 
receive the arms of any detachment, and see that they are properly stored and 
accounted for. 

General Schofield will procure at once the necessary blanks, and supply the 
other .army commanders, that uniformity may prevail; and great care must be taken: 
that all the terms and stipulations on our part be fulfilled with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, while those imposed on our hitherto enemies be received in a spirit becom- 
ing a brave and generous army. 

Army commanders may at once loan to the inhabitants such of the captured 
mules, horses, wagons, and vehicles as can be spared from immediate use, and the 
commanding generals of armies may issue provisions, animals, or any public sup- 
plies that can be spared to relieve present wants, and to encourage the inhabitants 
to renew their peaceful pursuits, and to restore the relations of friendship among 
our fellow-citizens and countrymen. 

Foraging will forthwith cease, and when necessity or long marches compel the 
taking of forage, provisions, or any kind of private property, compensation will be 
made on the spot, or, when the disbursing officers are not provided with funds, 
vouchers will be given in proper form, payable at the nearest military dépdt. 

By order of Major-General W. T. SHERMAN: 

L. M. DAYTON, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Campaign of the Carolinas. 
No. 2. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 28th, 1865. 


The following communication and report from Major-General Sherman, received 


at the War Department, May 27th, 1865, are published by order of the Secretary 
of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, MiniTary DIVISION oF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE FIELD, RALEIGH, N. C., April 28th, 1865. 


GENERAL :—Since you left me yesterday, I have seen the New York Times of the 
24th, containing a budget of military news, authenticated by the signature of the 
Secretary of War, which is grouped in such a way as to give very erroneous im- 
pressions. It embraces a copy of the basis of agreement between myself and 
General Johnston, of April 18th, with commentaries which it will be time enough 
to discuss two or three years hence, after the Government has experimented a little 
more in the machinery by which power reaches the scattered people of the vast 
area of country known as the South. But, in the mean time, I do thimk that my 
rank, if not past services, entitled me at least to the respect of keeping secret what 
was known to none but the Cabinet, until further inquiry could have been made, 
instead of giving publicity to documents I never saw, and drawing inferences wide 
of the truth. I never saw or had furnished me a copy of President Lincoln’s dis- 
patch to you of the 3d of March, until after the agreement, nor did Mr. Stanton, 
or any human being, ever convey to me its substance, or any thing like it. But, 
on the contrary, I had seen General Weitzel’s invitation to the Virginia Legislature, 
made in Mr. Lincoln’s very presence, and had failed to discover any other official 
hint of a plan of reconstruction, or any ideas calculated to allay the fears of the 
people of the South, after the destruction of their armies and civil authorities would 
leave them without any government at all. We should not drive a people into 
anarchy, and it is simply impossible for our military power to reach all the recesses 
of their unhappy country. I confess, I did not wish to break General Johnston’s 
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army into bands of armed men, roving about without purpose, and capable only of 
infinite mischief. But you saw, on your arrival, that I had my army so disposed 
that his escape was only possible in a disorganized shape; and as you did not 
choose to direct military operations in this quarter, I infer you were satisfied with 
the military situation. At all events, the instant I learned, what was proper 


enough, the disapproval of the President, I acted in such a manner as to compel 
the surrender of General Johnston’s whole army on the same terms you prescribed 
to General Lee’s army, when you had it surrounded and in your absolute power. 

Mr. Stanton, in stating that my orders to Genera) Stoneman were likely to result 
‘n the escape of ‘Mr. Davis to Mexico or Europe,” is in deep error. Stoneman was 
not at Salisbury then, but had gone back to “Statesville.” Davis was supposed to 
be between us, and therefore Stoneman was beyond him. By turning towards me 
he was approaching Davis, and had he joined me, as ordered, I would have had a 
mounted force greatly needed for that and other purposes. But even now I don’t 
know that Mr. Stanton wants Davis caught, and as my official papers, deemed sa- 
cred, are hastily published to the world, it will be imprudent for me to state what 
has been done in that respect. 

As the editor of the Z'imes has (it may be) logically and fairly drawn from this 
singular document the conclusion that I am insubordinate, I can only deny the in- 
tention. I have never in my life questioned or disobeyed an order, though many 
and many a time have I risked my life, my health, and reputation, in obeying 
orders, or even hints, to execute plans and purposes not to my liking. It is not 
fair to withhold from me plans and policy, if any there be, and expect me to guess at 
them; for facts and events appear quite different from different stand-pvints. For 
four years I have been in camp, dealing with soldiers, and I can assure you that the 
conclusion at which the Cabinet arrived with such singular unanimity differs from 
mine. I conferred freely with the best officers in this army as to the points in- 
volved in this controversy, and, strange to say, they were singularly unanimous in 
the other conclusion; and they will learn with pain and amazement that I am 
deemed insubordinate and wanting in common sense; that I, who, in the complica- 
tions of last year, worked day and night, summer and winter, for the cause and the 
Administration, and who have brought an army of seventy thousand men in mag- 
nificent condition across a country deemed impossible, and placed it just where it 
was wanted almost on the day appointed, have brought discredit on our Govern- 
ment. I do not wish to boast of this, but I do say that it entitled me to the 
courtesy of being consulted before publishing to the world a proposition rightfully 
submitted to higher authority for proper adjudication, and then accompanied by 
other statements which invited the press to be Ict loose upon me. It is true that 
non-combatants, men who sleep in comfort and security whilst we watch on the 
distant lines, are better able to judge than we poor soldiers, who rarely see a news- 
paper, hardly can hear from our families, or stop long enough to get our pay. I 
envy not the task of reconstruction, and am delighted that the Secretary has 
relieved me of it. As you did not undertake to assume the management of the 
affairs of this army, I infer that on personal inspection your mind arrived at a 
different conclusion from that of the Secretary of War. I will, therefore, go on 
and execute your orders to their conclusion, and, when done, will with intense 
satisfaction leave to the civil authorities the execution of the task of which they 
seem to me so jealous. But as an honest man and soldier, I invite them to follow 
my path, for they may see some things and hear some things that may disturb 
their philosophy. 

With sincere respect, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
se Major-Generai Commanding, 
Lieutenant-General U. 8. Grant, General-in- Chief, Washington, D. 


P.S§.—As Mr. Stanton’s singular paper has been published, I demand that this 
also be made public, though I am in no manner responsible to the press, but to the 
law and my proper superiors. 


W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Secretary of War. 
This is the letter of Major-General Sherman, referred to in my note of the 19th 
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instant, asking permission to withdraw the one addressed by him to General Raw- 
lins, Chief of Staff, and forwarded by mistake to the War Department. This has 
not been before transmitted. 


U.S. GRANT, 


Theutenant- General. 
Heap-Quarters ARMIES Unitep States, 


May 27th, 1865. 


Received, May 27th, one o’clock, p.m. Referred to the Adjutant-General for 
publication. 
E. M. STANTON, 


Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, May 27th, 1865. 


General Sherman’s Report. 
[ Corrected.] 


Heap-Quarters, Miuirary Drviston OF THE MisstsstPPt, 
IN THE FIELD, Crry Point, Virainia, May 9th, 1865 } 

GENERAL :—My last official report brought the history of events, as connected 
with the armies in the field subject to my immediate command, down to the 1st 
of April, when the Army of the Ohio, Major-General J. M. Schofield commanding, 
lay at Goldsboro’, with detachments distributed so as to secure and cover our routes 
of communication and supply, back to the sea at Wilmington and Morehead City; 
Major-General A. H. Terry, with the Tenth Corps, being at Faison’s Dépdt; the 
Army of the Tennessee, Major-General 0. 0, Howard commanding, was encamped 
to the right and front of Goldsboro’, and the Army of Georgia, Major-General H. 
W. Slocum commanding, to its left and front; the cavalry, Brevet Major-General 
J. Kilpatrick commanding, at Mount Olive. All were busy in repairing the wear 
and tear of our then recent and hard march from Savannah, and in replenishing 
clothing and stores necessary for a further progress. 


I had previously, by letter and in person, notified the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding the Armies of the United States, that the 10th of April would be the 
earliest possible moment at which I could hope to have all things in readiness, and 
we were compelled to use our railroads to the very highest possible limit in order 
to fulfil that promise. Owing to a mistake in the Railroad Department, in sending 
locomotives and cars of the five-foot gauge, we were limited to the use of, the few 
locomotives and cars of the four-foot eight and a half inch gauge already in North 
Carolina, with such of the old stock as was captured by Major-General Terry at 
Wilmington, and on his way up to Goldsboro’. Yet such judicious use was made 
of these, and such industry displayed in the railroad management, by Generals 
Easton and Beckwith, and Colonel Wright and Mr. Van Dyne, that by the 10th of 
April our men were all reclad, the wagons reloaded, and a fair amount of forage 
accumulated ahead. 

In the mean time, Major-General George Stoneman, in command of a division 
of cavalry operating from East Tennessee, in connection with Major-General George 
H. Thomas, in pursuance of my orders of January 21st, 1865, had reached the rail- 
road about Greensboro’, North Carolina, and had made sad havoc with it, and had 
pushed along it to Salisbury, destroying en route bridges, culverts, dépdts, and all 
kinds of rebel supplies, and had extended the break in the railroad down to the 
Catawba Bridge. 

This was fatal to the hostile armies of Lee and Johnston, who depended on that 
road for supplies and as their ultimate line of retreat. Major-General J. H. Wilson, 
also in command of the cavalry corps organized by himself under Special Field Orders 
No. — of October 24th, 1864, at Gaylesville, Alabama, hed started from the neigh- 
borhood of Decatur and Florence, Alabama, and moved straight into the heart of 
Alabama, on a route prescribed for Genera] Thomas, after he had defeated General 
Hood at Nashville, Tennessce; but the roads being too heavy for infantry, General 
Thomas had devolved that duty on that most energetic young cavalry officer, 
General Wilson, who, imbued with the proper spirit, has struck one of the best 
blows of the war at the waning strength of tho Confederacy. His route was one 
never before touched by our troops, and afforded him abundance of supplies as long 

Vor. IV.—6 
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as he was in motion, namely, by Tuscaloosa, Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, and 
Macon. Though in communication with him, I have not been able to receive as 
yet his full and detailed reports, which will in due time be published and appre- 
ciated. Lieutenant-General Grant, also in immediate command of the armies about 
Richmond, had taken the initiative in that magnificent campaign which, in less than 
ten days, compelled the evacuation of Richmond, and resulted in the destruction and 
surrender of the entire rebel army of Virginia, under command of General Lee. 

The news of the battles about Petersburg reached me at Goldsboro’ on the 6th of 
April. Up to that time, my purpose was to move rapidly northward, feigning on 
Raleigh, and striking straight for Burkesville, thereby interposing between John- 
ston and Lee. But the auspicious events in Virginia had changed the whole mili- 
tary problem, and, in the expressive language of Lieutenant-General Grant, “ the 
Confederate armies of Lee and Johnston” became the “strategic points.” General 
Grant was fully able to take care of the former, and my task was to capture or destroy 
the latter. Johnston, atthattime, April 6th, had his army well in hand about Smith- 
field, interposing between me and Raleigh. I estimated his infantry and artillery 
at thirty-five thousand, and his cavalry from six to ten thousand. He was superior 
to me in cavalry, so that I held General Kilpatrick in reserve at Mount Olive, with 
orders to recruit his horses, and be ready to make a sudden and rapid march on the 
10th of April. : 

At daybreak of the day appointed, all the heads of columns were in motion 
straight against the enemy, Major-General H. W. Slocum taking the two direct 
roads for Smithfield; Major-General O. O. Howard making a circuit by the right, 
and feigning up the Weldon Road to disconcert the enemy’s cavalry ; Generals Terry 
and Kilpatrick moving on the west side of the Neuse River, and aiming to reach 
the regr of the enemy between Smithfield and Raleigh. General Schofteld followed 
General Slocum in support. 

All the columns met, within six miles of Goldsboro’, more or less cavalry, with 
the usual rail barricades, which were swept before us as chaff, and by ten A. M. 
of the 11th, the Fourteenth Corps entered Smithfield, the Twentieth Corps close at 
hand. Johnston had rapidly retreated across the Neuse River, and, having his 
railroad to lighten up his trains, could retreat faster than we could pursue. The 
rains had also set in, making the resort to corduroy absolutely necessary to pass 
even ambulances. The enemy had burned the bridge at Smithfield, and as soon as 
possible, Major-General Slocum got up his pontoons and crossed over a division of 
the Fourteenth Corps. We there heard of the surrender of Leé’s army at Appo- 
mattox Court-House, Virginia, which was announced to the armies in orders, and 
created universal joy. Not an officer or soldier of my armies but expressed a pride 
and satisfaction that it fell to the lot of the Armies of the Potomac and James so 
gloriously to overwhelm and capture the entire army that had held them so long in 
check, and their success gave new impulse to finish up our task. Without a 
moment’s hesitation we dropped our trains and marched rapidly in pursuit to, and 
through Raleigh, reaching that place at half-past seven a. M. of the 13th, in a 
heavy rain. The next day the cavalry pushed on through the rain to Durham’s 
Station, the Fifteenth Corps following as far as Morrisville Station, and the Seven- 
teenth Corps to Jones’s Station. On the supposition that Johnston was tied to his 
railroad as a line of retreat, by Hillsboro’, Greensboro’, Salisbury, Charlotte, &., I 
had turned the other columns across the bend of that road towards Ashboro’, (See 
Special Field Orders, No. 55.) The cavalry, Brevet Major-General J. Kilpatrick 
commanding, was ordered to keep up a show of pursuit towards the ‘‘ Company’s 
Shops” in Alamance County; Major-General O. O. Howard to turn to the left by 
Hackney’s Cross-Roads, Pittsboro’, St. Lawrence, and Ashboro’; Major-General H. 
W, Slocum, tocross Cape Fear River at Aven’s Ferry, and move rapidly by Carthage, 
Caledonia, and Cox’s Mills;. Major-General J. M. Schofield was to hold Raleigh, and 
the road back, and with his spare force to follow an intermediate route. 

By the 15th, though the rains were incessant and the roads almost imprac- 
ticable, Major-General Slocum had the Fourteenth Corps, Brevet Major-General 
Davis commanding, near Martha’s Vineyard, with a pontoon-bridge laid across 
Cape Fear River at Aven’s Ferry, with the Twentieth Corps, Major-General Mower 

commanding, in support; and Major-General Howard had the Fifteenth and Seven- 
teenth Corps stretched out on the roads towards Pittsboro’, whilst General Kil- 
patrick held Durham’s Station and Chapel Hill University. 

Johnston’s army was retreating rapidly on the roads from Hillsboro’ to Greens- 
boro,’ he himself at Greensboro’. Although out of place as to time, I here invite all 
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military critics who study the problems of war, to take their maps and compare the 
position of my army, on the 15th and 16th of April, with that of General Halleck, 
about Burkesville and Petersburg, Virginia, on the 26th of April, when, according to 
his telegram to Secretary Stanton, he offered to relieve me of the task of “cuttin 
off Johnston’s retreat.” Major-General Stoneman at the time was at Statesville, ani 
Johnston’s only line of retreat was by Salisbury and Charlotte. It may be that 
General Halleck’s troops can outmarch mine, but there is nothing in their past 
history to show it, or it may be that General Halleck can inspire his troops with 
more energy of action. I doubt that also, save and except in this single instance, 
when he knew the enemy was ready to surrender or disperse, as advised by my 
letter of April 18th, addressed to him when Chief of Staff at Washington City, and 
delivered at Washington, on the 21st instant, by Major Hitchcock, of my staff. 

Thus matters stood at the time I received General Johnston’s first letter, and 
made my answer of April 14th, copies of which were sent with all expedition to 
Lieutenant-General Grant and the Secretary of War, with my letter of ‘April 15th. 
I agreed to meet General Johnston in person, at a point intermediate between our 
pickets, on the 17th, at noon, provided the position of the troops remained in statu 
quo. 1 was both willing and anxious thus to consume a few days, as it would 
enable Colonel Wright to finish our railroad to Raleigh. 

Two bridges had to be built, and twelve miles of new road made. We had no 
iron except by taking up that on the branch from Goldsboro’ to Weldon. Instead 
of losing by time, I gained in every way, for every hour of delay possible was 
required to reconstruct the railroad to our rear, and improve the condition of our 
wagon-roads to the front, so desirable in case the negotiations failed, and we be 
forced to make the race of near two hundred miles, to head off or catch Johnston’s 
army, then retreating towards Charlotte. é 

At noon of the day appointed, I met General Johnston for the first time in my 
life, although we had been interchanging shots constantly since May, 1863. 

Our interview was frank and soldier-like, and he gave me to understand that 
further war on the part of the Confederate troops was folly, that the cause was lost, 
and that every life: sacrificed after the surrender of Lee’s army was “ the highest 
possible crime.” He admitted that the terms conceded to General Lee were mag- 
nanimous, and all he could ask, but he did want some general concessions that 
would enable him to allay the natural fears and anxieties of his followers, and 
enable him to maintain his control over them, until they could be got back to the 
neighborhood of their homes, thereby saving the State of North Carolina the 
devastations inevitably to result from turning his men loose and unprovided on the 
spot, and our pursuit across the State. 

He also wanted to embrace in the same general proposition the fate of all the 
Confederate armies that remained in existence. I never made any concession as 
to his own army, or assumed to deal finally and authoritatively in regard to any 
other, but it did seem to me that there waspresented a chance for peace that might 
be deemed valuable to the Government of the United States, and was at least 
worth the few days that would be consumed in reference. 

To push an army whose commander had so frankly and honestly confessed his 
inability to cope with me, were cowardly; and unworthy the brave men I led. 

Inasmuch as General Johnston did not feel authorized to pledge his power over 
the armies in Texas, we adjourned to meet the next day at noon. I returned to 
Raleigh and conferred freely with all my general officers, every one of whom urged 
me to conclude terms that might accomplish so complete and desirable anend. All 
dreaded the weary and laborious march after a fugitive and dissolving army back 
towards Georgia, almost over the very country where we had toiled so long. There 
was but one opinion expressed, and if contrary ones were entertained they were 
withheld, or indulged in only by that class who shun the fight and the march, but 
are loudest, bravest, and fiercest when danger is past. I again met General John- 
ston on the 18th, and we renewed the conversation. He satisfied me then of his 
power to disband the rebel armies in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
as well as those in his immediate command, namely, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia. 

The points on which he expressed especial solicitude were, lest their States were 
tw be dismembered and denied representation in Congress, or any separate political 
‘yxistence whatever, and that the absolute disarming his men would leave the 
wate powerless, and exposed to depredations by wicked bands of assassins and 
robbers. ; 
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President Lincoln’s message of 1864; his amnesty proclamation; General Grant’s 
terms to General Lee, substantially extending the benefits of that proclamation to 
all officers above the rank of colonel; the invitation to the Virginia Legislature 
to reassemble in Richmond, by General Weitzel, with the approval of Mr. Lincoln 
and General Grant, then on the spot; a firm belief that I had been fighting to re- 
establish the Constitution of the United States; and last, and not least, the general 
and universal desire to close a war any longer without organized resistance, were 
the leading facts that induced me to pen the “‘memorandum” of April 18th, signed 
by myself and General Johnston. 

It was designed to be, and so expressed on its face, as a mere ‘ basis” for refer- 
ence to the President of the United States and constitutional Commander-in-Chief, 
to enable him, if he chose, at one blow to dissipate the military power gf the Con- 
federacy which had threatened the national safety for years. It admitted of modi- 
fication, alteration, and change. It had no appearance of an ultimatum, and by no 
false reasoning can it be construed into a usurpation of power on my part. I have 
my opinions on the questions involved, and will stand by the memorandum;-: but 
this forms no part of a military report. Immediately on my return to Raleigh I 
dispatched one of my staff, Major Hitchcock, to Washington, enjoining him to be 
most prudent and careful to avoid the spies and informers that would be sure to in- 
fest him by the way, and to say nothing to anybody until the President could make 
known to me his wishes and policy in the matter. 

The news of President Lincoln’s assassination on the 14th of April (wrongly re- 
ported to me by telegraph as having-occurred on the 14th) reached me on the 17th, 
and was announced to my command on the same day in Special Field Orders, No. 
56. Iwas duly impressed with its horrible atrocity and probable effect upon the 
country, but when the property and interests of millions still living were involved, 
I saw no good reason to change my course, but thought rather to manifest real 
respect for his memory by following, after his death, that policy which, if living, I 
feel certain he would have approved, or at least not rejected with disdain. Up to 
that hour I had never received one word of instruction, advice, or counsel as to 
the ‘plan or policy” of Government, looking to a restoration of peace on the part 
of the rebel States of the South. Whenever asked for an opinion on the points in- 
volved, I had always evaded the subject. My letter to the Mayor of Atlanta has 
been published to the world, and I was not rebuked by the War Department for it. 

My letter to Mr. N. W , at Savannah, was shown by me to Mr. Stanton 
before its publication, and all that my memory retains of his answer is that he said, 
like my letters generally, it was sufficiently “emphatic, and could not be mis- 
understood.” 

Both these letters asserted my belief that, according to Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tions and messages, when the people of the South had laid down their arms and 
submitted to the lawful power of the United States, ipso facto the war was over as 
to them; and furthermore, that if any. State in rebellion would conform to the 
Constitution of the United States, ‘cease war,” elect Senators and Representatives 
to Congress, if admitted (of which each House of Congress alone is the judge), 
that State became instanter as much in the Union as New York or Ohio. Nor was 
I rebuked for this expression, though it was universally known and commented on 
at the time. And again, Mr. Stanton in person, at Savannah, speaking of the 
terrific expenses of the.war and difficulty of realizing the money necessary for the 
daily wants of Government, impressed me most forcibly with the necessity of 
bringing the war to a close as soon as possible for financial reasons. 

On the evening of April 23d, Major Hitchcock reported his return to Morehead 
City with dispatches, of which fact General Johnston, at Hillsboro’, was notified, 
so as to be ready in the morning for an answer. At six o’clock A. M. on the 24th, 
Major Hitchcock arrived, accompanied by General Grant and members.of his staff, 
who had not telegraphed the fact of his coming over our exposed road for pru- 
dential reasons. 

I soon learned that the memorandum was disapproved, without reasons assigned, 
and I was ordered to give the forty-eight hours’ notice, and resume hostilities at 
the close of that time, governing myself by the substance of a dispatch then en- 

‘ closed, dated March 3d, twelve noon, at Washington, District of Columbia, from 
Secretary Stanton to General Grant, at City Point, but not accompanied by any 
of the voluminous matter so liberally lavished on the public in the New York 
journals of the 24th of April. That was the jirst and only time I ever saw that 
, telegram, or had one word of instruction on the important matter involved in it: 
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and it does seem strange to me that every bar-room loafer in New York can read 
in the morning journals “official” matter that is withheld from a General whose 
command extends from Kentucky to North Carolina. 

Within an hour a courier was riding from Durham’s Station towards Hillsboro’ 
with notice to General Johnston of the suspension of the truce, and renewing my 
demand for the surrender of the armies under his immediate command (see two 
letters, April 24th, six A. M.), and at twelve m. I had the receipt of his picket officer. 
I therefore publisiied my Orders, No. 62, to the troops, terminating the truce at 
twelve mM. on the 26th, and ordered all to be in readiness to march at that hour on 
the routes prescribed in Special Field Order, No. 55, April 14th, from the posi- 
tions held April! 18th. 

General Grant had orders from the President, through the Secretary of War, to 
direct military movements, and I explained to him the exact position of the troops; 
and he approved of it most emphatically; but he did not relieve me, or express @ 
wish to assume command. All things were in readiness, when, on the evening of 
the 25th, I received another letter from General Johnston asking another interview 
to renew negotiations. 

General Grant not only approved, but urged me to accept, and I appointed a 
meeting at our former place at noon of the 26th, the very hour fixed for the re- 
newal of hostilities. General Johnston was delayed by an accident to his train, 
but at two p.M. arrived. We then consulted, concluded, and signed the final 
terms of capitulation. 

Those were taken by me back to Raleigh, submitted to’ General Grant, and met 
his immediate approval and signature. General Johnston was not even aware of 
the presence of General Grant at Raleigh at the time. 

Thus was surrendered to us the second great army of the so-called Confederacy, 
and though undue importance has been given to the so-called negotiations which 
preceded it, and a rebuke and public disfavor cast on me wholly unwarranted by 
the facts, I rejoice in saying it was accomplished without further ruin and devasta- 
tion to the country, without the loss of a single life to those gallant men who had 
followed me from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and without subjecting brave men 
to the ungracious task of pursuing a fleeing foe that did not want to fight. ‘As for 
myself, I know my motives, and challenge the instance during the past four years 
where an armed and defiant foe stood before me that I did not go in for a fight, 
and I would blush for shame if I had ever insulted or struck a fallen foe. The 
instant the terms of surrender were approved by General Grant, I made my Orders, 
No. 65, assigning to each of my subordinate commanders his share of the work, 
and, with General Grant’s approval, made Special Field Orders No. 66, putting in 
motion my old army (no longer required in Carolina) northward for Richmond. 
General Grant left Raleigh at nine a. M. of the 27th, and I glory in the fact that 
during his three days’ stay with me, I did not detect in his language or manner one 
particle of abatement in the confidence, respect, and affection that have existed 
betweee us throughout all the varied events of the past war, and though we have 
honestly differed in opinion in other cases, as well as this, still we respected each 
other’s honest convictions. 

I still adhere to my then opinions, that by a few general concessions, “glittering 
generalities,” all of which in the*end must and will be conceded to the organized 
States of the South, that this day there would not be an armed battalion opposed to 
us within the broad area of the dominions of the United States. Robbers and 
assassins must in any event result from the disbandment of large armies, but even 
these sl.ould be and could be taken care of by the local civil authorities, without 
being made a charge on the National Treasury. 

On the evening of the 28th, having concluded all business requiring my personal 
attention at Raleigh, and having conferred with every army commander and dele- 
gated to him the authority necessary for his future action, I dispatched my head- 
quarter wagons by land along with the Seventeenth Corps, the office in charge of 
General Webster from New Berne to Alexandria, Virginia, by sea, and in person, 
accompanied only by my personal staff, hastened to Savannah to direct matters in 
the interior of South Carolina and Georgia. I had received across the rebel tele- 
graph wires cipher dispatches from General Wilson at Macon to the effect that he 
was in receipt of my Orders No. 65, and would send General Upton’s Division to 
Augusta, and General MoCook’s Division to Tallahassee to receive the surrender of 
those garrisons, take charge of the public property, and execute the paroles re- 
quired by the terms of surrender. He reported a sufficiency of forage for his horses 
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in Southwest Georgia, but asked me to send him a supply of clothing, sugar, coffee, 
&ec., by way of Augusta, Georgia, whence he could get it by rail. I therefore went 
rapidly to Goldsboro’ and Wilmington, reaching the latter city at ten a. m. of the 
29tb, and the same day embarked for Hilton Head in the blockade-runner Russia, 
Captain A. M. Smith. I found General Q. A. Gillmore, commanding Department of 
the South, at Hilton Head on the evening of April 30th, and ordered him to send to 
Augusta at once what clothing and small stores he could spare for General Wilson, 
and to open up a line of certain communication and supply with him at Macon. 
Within an hour the captured steamboats Jeff. Davis and Amazon, both adapted to 
the shallow and crooked navigation of the Savannah River, were being loaded, the 
one at Savannah and the other at Hilton Head. The former started up the river 
on the Ist of May, in charge of a very intelligent officer (whose name I cannot 
recall) and forty-eight men, all the boat could carry, with orders to occupy tem- 
porarily the United States ‘Arsenal at Augusta, and open up communication with 
General Wilson at Macon in the event that General McCook’s Division of cavalry 
was not already there. The Amazon followed next day, and General Gillmore had 
made the necessery orders for a brigade of infantry, to be commanded by General 
Molyneux, to follow by a land march to Augusta as its permanent garrison, An- 
other brigade of infantry was ordered to occupy Orangeburg, South Carolina, the 
point farthest in the interior that can at present be reached by rail from the sea- 
coast (Charleston). 

On the lst of May I went on to Savannah, where General Gillmore also joined 
me, and the arrangements ordered for the occupation of Augusta were consum- 
mated. 

At Savannah I found the city in the most admirable police, under direction 
of Brevet Major-General Grover, and the citizens manifested the most unqualified 
joy to hear that, so far as they were concerned, the war was over. All classes, 
Union men as well as former rebels, did not conceal, however, the apprehensions 
naturally arising from a total ignorance of the political conditions to be attached to 
their future state. Any thing at all would be preferable to this dread uncertainty. 

On the evening of the 2d of May I returned to Hilton Head, and there, for the 
first time, received the New York papers of April 28th, containing Secretary Stanton’s 
dispatch of nine a. M. of the 27th of April to General Dix, including General 
Halleck’s, from Richmond, of nine Pp. M. of the night before, which seems to have 
been rushed with extreme haste before an excited public, namely, morning of the 
28th. You will observe from the dates that these dispatches were running back 
and forth from Richmond and Washington to New York, and there published, 
while General Grant and I were together in Raleigh, North Carolina, adjusting, to 
the best of our ability, the terms of surrender of the only remaining formidable 
rebel army in existence at the time, east of the Mississippi River. Not one word of 
intimation had been sent to me of the displeasure of the Government with my 
official conduct, but only the naked disapproval of a skeleton memorandum sent 
properly for the atlion of the President of the United States. 

The most objectional features of my memorandum: had already (April 24th) been 
published to the world in violation of official usage, and the contents of my accom- 
panying letters to General Halleck, General Grant, and Mr. Stanton, of even date, 
though at hand, were suppressed. 

In all these letters I had stated clearly and distinctly that Johnston’s army 
would not fight, but if pushed would “disband” and “scatter” into small and 
dangerous guerrilla parties, as injurious to the interests of the United States as to 
the rebels themselves ; that all parties admitted that the rebel cause of the South 
was abandoned; that the negro was free, and ‘that the temper of all was most 
favorable to a lasting peace. I say all these opinions of mine were withheld from 
the public with a seeming purpose; and I do contend that my official experience 
and former services, as well as my past life and familiarity with the people and 
geography of the South, entitled my opinions to at least a decent respect. 

Although this dispatch (Mr. Stanton’s of April 27th) was printed “official,” it 
had come to me only in the questionable newspaper paragraph headed ‘“Sherman’s 

_ truce disregarded.” 

TI had oor done what General Wilson wanted me to do, namely, had sent him 
supplies of clothing and food, with clear and distinct orders and instructions how 
to carry out in Western Georgia the terms for the surrender of arms and paroling 
of prisoners made by General Johnston’s capitulation of April 26th, and had 
properly and most opportunely ordered General Gillmore to occupy Orangeburg 
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and Augusta, strategic points of great value at all times, in peace or war; but as 
the Secretary had taken upon himself to order my subordinate generals to disobey 
my “orders,” I explained to General Gillmore that I would no longer confuse him 
or General Wilson with “orders” that might conflict with those of the Secretary, 
which, as reported, were sent, not through me, but in open disregard of me and of 
my lawful authority. 

It now becomes my duty to paint, in justly severe character, the still more 
offensive and dangerous matter of General Halleck’s dispatch of April 26th, to the 
Secretary of War, embodied in his to General Dix of April 27th. 

General Halleck had been Chief of Staff of the Army at Washington, in which 
capacity he must have received my official letter of April 18th, wherein I wrote clearly 
that if Johnston’s army about Greensboro’ were “ pushed” it would “ disperse,” an 
event I wished to prevent. About that time he seems to have been sent from Washing- 
ton to Richmond to command the new Military Division of the James, in assuming 
charge of which, on the 22d, he defines the limits of his authority to be the 
‘Department of Virginia, the Army of the Potomac, and such part of North Caro- 
lina as may not be occupied by the command of Major-General Sherman.” (See his 
General Orders, No.1.) Four days later, April 26th, he reports to the Secretary 
that he has ordered Generals Meade, Sheridan, and Wright to invade that part of 
North Carolina which was occupied by my command, and pay “ no regard to any 
truce or orders of” mine. They were ordered to “push forward, regardless of any 
orders save those of Lieutenant-General Grant, and cut off Johnston’s retreat.” 
He knew at the time he penned that dispatch and made those orders, that John- 
ston was not retreating, but was halted under a forty-eight hours’ truce with me, 
and was laboring to surrender his command and prevent its dispersion into guerrilla 
bands, and that I had on the spot a magnificent army at my command, amply 
sufficient for all purposes required by the occasion. 

The plan for cutting off a retreat from the direction of Burkesville and Danville is 
hardly worthy one of his military education and genius. When he contemplated 
an act so questionable as the violation of a “truce” made by competent authority 
within his sphere of command, he should have gone himself and not have sent 
subordinates, for he knew I was bound in honor to defend and maintain my own 
truce and pledge of faith, even at the cost of many lives. 

When an officer pledges the faith of his Government, he is bound to defend it, 
and he is no soldier who would violate it knowingly. 

As to Davis and his stolen treasure, did General Halleck, as Chief of Staff or 
Commanding Officer of the neighboring Military Division, notify me of the facts 
contained in his dispatch to the Secretary? No, he did not. If the Secretary of 
War wanted Davis caught why not order it, instead of, by publishing in the news- 
papers, putting him on his guard to hide away and escape? No orders or instrue- 
tions to catch Davis or his stolen treasure ever came to me; but, on the contrary, 
I was led to believe that the Secretary of War rather preferred he should effect an 
escape from the country if made “unknown” to him; But even on this point I 
enclose a copy of my letter to Admiral Dahlgren, at Charleston, sent him by a fleet 
steamer from Wilmington on the 25th of April, two days before the bankers of 
Richmond had imparted to General Halleck the important secret as to Davis’s 
movements, designed doubtless to stimulate his troops to march their legs off to 
catch their treasure for their own use. 

I know now that Admiral Dahlgren did receive my letter on the 26th, and had 
acted on it before General Halleck had even thought of the matter; but I don’t 
believe a word of the treasure story, it is absurd on its face, and General Halleck 
or anybody has my full permission to chase Jeff. Davis and cabinet, with their 
stolen treasure, through any part of the country occupied by my command. 

The last and most obnoxious feature of General Halleck’s dispatch is wherein he 
goes out of his way and advises that my subordinates, Generals Thomas, Stoneman, 
and Wilson, should be instructed not to obey “Sherman’s” commands. 

This is too much, and I turn from the subject with feelings too strong for words, 
and merely record my belief that so much mischief was never before embraced in 
so small a space as in the newspaper paragraph headed “Sherman’s truce dis- 
regarded,” authenticated as “official” by Mr. Secretary Stanton, and published in 
the New York papers of April 28th. 

During the night of May 2d, at Hilton Head, having concluded my business in the 
Department of the South, I began my return to meet my troops then marching 
towards Richmond from Raleigh. On the morning of the 3d we ran into Charles- 
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ton Harbor, where I had the pleasure to meet Admiral Dahlgren, who had, in all 
my previous operations from Savannah northward, aided me with a courtesy and 
manliness that commanded my entire respect and deep affection; also General 
Hatch, who, from our first interview at his Tullafinnay camp, had caught the spirit 
of the move from Pocotaligo northward, and had largely contributed to our joint 
success in taking Charleston and the Carolina coast. Any one who is not satisfied 
with war should go and see Charleston, and he will pray louder and deeper than 
ever that the country may in the long’ future be spared any more war. Charleston 
and secession being synonymous terms, the city should be left as a sample, so that 
centuries may pass away before that false doctrine is again preached in our Union. 

We left Charleston on the evening of the 3d of May, and hastened with all 
possible speed back to Morehead City, which we reached at night of the 4th. I 
immediately communicated by telegraph with General Schofield at Raleigh, and 
learned from him the pleasing fact that the Lieutenant-General commanding the 
armies of the United States had reached the Chesapeake in time to countermand 
General Halleck’s orders, and prevent his violating my truce, invading the area of 
my command, and driving Johnston’s surrendering army into fragments. General 
Johnston had fulfilled his agreement to the very best of his ability; and the 
officers charged with issuing the paroles at Greensboro’ reported about thirty thousand 
(30,000) already made, and that the greater part of the North Carolina troops had 
gone home without waiting for their papers, but that all of them would doubtless 
come in to some one of the military posts, the commanders of which are authorized 
to grant them. About eight hundred (800) of the rebel cavalry had gone South, 
refusing to abide the terms of the surrender, and it was supposed they would make 
for Mexico. I would sincerely advise that they be encouraged to go and stay; 
they would be a nuisance to any civilized Government, whether loose or in prison. 

With the exception of some plundering on the part of Lee’s and Johnston’s dis- 
banded men, all else in North Carolina was “quiet.” When to the number of men 
surrendered at Greensboro’ are added those at Tallahassee, Augusta, and Macon, 
with the scattered squads who will come in at other military posts, I have no 
doubt fifty thousand (50,000) armed men will be disarmed and restored to civil 
pursuits by the capitulation made near Durham’s Station, North Carolina, on the 
26th of April, and that, too, without the loss of a single life to us. 

On the 5th of May I received and here subjoin a further dispatch from General 
Schofield, which contains inquiries I have been unable to satisfy, similar to those 
made by nearly every officer in my command whose duty brings him in contact 
with ee I leave you to do what you think expedient to provide the military 
remedy. 


By Telegraph from Raleigh, N. C., May 5, 1865, to Major-General W. T. Sherman, 
Morehead City. 

“When General Grant was here, as you doubtless recollect, he said the lines 
had been extended to embrace this and other States south. The order, it seems, 
has been modified so as to include only Virginia and Tennessee. 1 think it would 
be an act of wisdom to open this State to trade at once. I hope the Government 
will make known its policy as the organ of State governments without delay. Af- 
fairs must be necessarily in a very unsettled state until that is done; the people 
are now in a mood to accept almost any thing which promises a definite settle- 
ment. 

“What is to be done with the freedmen, is the question of all, and is the all- 
important question. It requires prompt and wise action to prevent the negro 
from becoming a huge elephant on our hands. If I am to govern this State, it is 
important for me to know it at once. If another is to be sent here it cannot be 
done too soon, for he will probably undo the most that I shall have done, I shall 
be glad to hear from you freely when you have time to write. 

“T will send your message to Wilson at once. 

“J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
* Major-General.” 

I give this dispatch entire, to demonstrate how intermingled have become civil 
matters with the military, and how almost impossible it has become for an officer 
in authority to act a purely military part. g ’ 

There are no longer armed enemies in North Carolina, azd a soldier can deal 
with no other sort. The marshals and. sheriffs with their posses (of which the 
military may become a part) are the only proper officers to deal with civil criminals 
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and marauders. But I will not be drawn out in a discussion of this subject, but 
instance the case to show how difficult is the task become to military officers, when 
men of the rank, education, experience, nerve, and good sense of General Schofield 
feel embarrassed by them. 

General Schofield, at Raleigh, has a well-appointed and well-disciplined com- 
mand, is in telegraphic communication with the controlling parts of his department, 
and remote ones in the direction of Georgia, as well as with Washington, and has 
military possession of all strategic poiuts. 

In like manner General Gillmore is well situatedin all respects, except as to 
rapid communication with the seat of the General Government. I leave him also 
with every man he ever asked for, and ir. full and quiet possession of every stra- 
tegic point in his department; and General Wilson has in the very heart ofe 
Georgia the strongest, best-appointed, and best-equipped cavalry corps that ever 
fell under my command, and he has now, by my recent action, opened to him @ 
source of route and supply by way of Savannah Kiver that simplifies his military 
problem, so that I think I may with a clear conscience leave them, and turn my at- 
tention once m@re to my special command, the army with which I have been as- 
sociated through some of the most eventful scenes of this or any war. 

I hope and believe none of these commanders will ever have reason to reproach 
me for any “orders” they may have received from me, and the President of the 
United States may be assured that all of them are in position, ready and willing to 
execute to the letter and in spirit any orders he may give. I shall henceforth 
cease to give them any orders at all, for the occasion that made them subordinate 
to me is past, and I shall confine my attention to the army composed of the Fif- 
teenth and Seventeenth, the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps, unless the Com- 
raanding General of the Armies of the United States orders otherwise. 

At four p. mM. of May 9th, I reached Manchester on the James River, opposite 
Richmond, and found that all the four corps had arrived from Raleigh, and were 
engaged in replenishing their wagons for the resumption of the march towards 
Alexandria. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 
General Jonn A. Rawutns, Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C. 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMIES OF THR UNITED STATES, 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 25, 1865, 

GENERAL :—General Grant directs me to call your attention to the part of your 
report in which the necessity of maintaining your truce, even at the expense of 
many lives, is spoken of. The General thinks that in maxing a truce the com- 
mander of an army can control only his own army, and that the hostile general 
must make his own arrangements with othergarmies acting against him. 

Whilst independent generals acting against a common foe would naturally act in 
concert, the General deems that each must be the judge of his own duty, and 
responsible for its execution. 

If you should wish, the report will be returned for any change you deem best. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, T. S. BOWERS, 

Assistant Adjutant- General. 
Major-General W. T. SHERMAN, 
Commanding Militury Division Mississippi. 


HeEap-QuarTers Mititary Division oF THE M 

Wasuineton, D C., May 26, 1865. 
COLONEL :—I had the honor to receive your letter of May 25th last evening, and 
TI hasten to answer. I wish to precede it by renewing that assurance of my entire 
confidence and respect for the President and Lieutenant-General Grant, and that in 
all matters I will be most willing to shape my official and private conduct to suit 
their wishes, The past is beyond my control, and the matters embraced in the 
official report to which you refer are finished. It is but just the reasons that 
actuated me, right or wrong, should stand of record; but in all future cases, should 
any arise, I will respect the decision of General Grant, though I think it wrong. 
Supposing a guard has prisoners in charge, and officers of another command should 
aim to rescue or kill them, is it not clear the guard must defend the prisoners? 
Same of a safeguard. , So jealous is the military law to protect and maintain good 
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faith when pledged, that the law adjudges death and no alternative punishment to 
one who violates a safeguard in foreign parts. (See Article of War, No. 55.) For 
murder, arson, treason, and the highest military crimes, the punishment prescribed 
by law is death or some minor punishment; but for the violation of a safeguard 
death, and death alone, is the prescribed penalty. I instance this to illustrate how, 
in military stipulations to an enemy, our Government commands and enforces 
“ good faith.” In discussing this matter, I would like to refer to many writers on 
military law, but am willing to take Halleck as the text. (See his Chapter No. 27.) 
In the very first article he prefaces that “ good faith should always be observed be- 
tween enemies in war, because when our faith has been pledged to him, so far as 
the promise extends, he ceases to be an enemy.”’ He then defines the meaning of 
compacts and conventions, and says they are made sometimes for a general or a 
partial suspension of hostilities for the surrender of an army, &c. They may be 
special, limited to particular places, or to particular forces, but, of course, can only 
bind the armies subject to the general who makes the truce, and coextensive only 
with the extent of his command. 

This is all I ever claimed, and clearly covers the whole case, All of North 
Carolina was in my immediate command, with General Schofield, its Department 
commander, and his army, present with me. I never asked the truce to have effect 
beyond my own territorial command. General Halleck himself, in his Orders No. 
1, defines his own limits clearly enough, namely, “Such part of North Carolina as 
was not occupied by the command of Major-General Sherman.” He could not 
pursue and cut off Johnston’s retreat towards Salisbury and Charlotte without in- 
vading my command, and so patent was his purpose to defy and violate my truce, 
that Mr. Stanton’s publication of the fact, not even yet recalled, modified, or ex- 
plained, was headed “‘Sherman’s Truce Disregarded,” that the whole world drew 
but one inference. It admits of no other. I never claimed that the truce bound 
General Halleck or Canby within the sphere of their respective commands as de- 
fined by themselves. It was a partial truce of very short duration, clearly within 
my limits and right, justified by events, and as in the case of prisoners in my cus- 
tody, or the violation of a safeguard given by me in my own territorial limits, I 
was bound to maintain “‘ good faith.” 

I prefer not to change my report; but again repeat that in all future cases I am 
willing to be governed by the interpretation of General Grant, although I again in- 
vite his attention to the limits of my command and those of General Halleck at 
the time, and the pointed phraseology of General Halleck’s dispatch to Mr. Stanton, 
wherein he reports that he had ordered his generals to pay no heed to my orders 
within the clearly-defined area of my command, Iam, &c., 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Colonel T. S. Bowers, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Washington, D. C. 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WasHIneToN, D. C., May 27, 1865. 

Sm ;:—I have the honor to transmit herewith Major-General W. T. Sherman’s 
official report of the operations of his armies in the campaign of the Carolinas 
from April 1, 1865, to May 10, 1865; also copy of my note calling his attention to 
that part of his report in which he speaks of the necessity of maintaining his 
truce even at the expense of many lives, and giving him my views thereon, with 
permission to amend it, and his answer thereto. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, U. 8. GRANT, 

Lieutenant- General. 
Hon. E. M. Sranton, Secretary of War. 


Sherman’s Farewell Order, 


HEAD-QUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISsIPPt, 
In THE FIELD, WasHInGTON, May 30, 1865. 


[Special Field Order No, 76.] 


‘The General Commanding announces to the Armies of the Tennessee and Georgia 
that the time has come for us to part; our work is done, and armed enemies no 
longer defy us. 

Some of you will be retained in service until further orders; and now that we 
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are about to separate, to mingle with the civil world, it becomes a pleasing duty to 
recall to mind the situation of national affairs. 

When but a little more than a year ago we were gathered about the twining 
cliffs of Lookout Mountain, and all the futute was wrapped in doubt and uncertainty, 
three armies had come together from distant fields, with separate histories, yet 
bound by one common cause, the union of our country, and the perpetuation of the 
Government of our inheritance. 

There is no need to recall to your memories Tunnel Hill, with its rocky face 
mountain, and Buzzard Roost Gap, with the ugly forts of Dalton behind. We were 
in earnest, and paused not for danger and difficulty, but dashed through Snake 
Creek Gap, and fell on Resaca, thon on to the Etowah to Dallas and Kenesaw, 
and the heats of summer found us on the banks of the Chattahoochee, far from 
home and dependent on a single road for supplies. 

Again we were not to be held back by any obstacle, and crossed over and fought 
four heavy battles for the possession of the citadel of Atlanta,—that was the crisis 
of our history. A doubt still clouded our future, but we solved the problem and 
destroyed Atlanta, struck boldly across the State of Georgia, secured all the main 
arteries of life to our enemy, and Christmas found us at Savannah. 

Waiting there only long enough to fill our wagons, we again began a march, 
which for peril, labor, and results will compare with any ever made by an organized 
army. The floods of the Savannah, the swamps of the Combahee and Edisto, the 
high hills and rocks of the Santee, the flat quagmires of the Pedee and Cape Fear 
rivers were all passed in midwinter, with its floods and rains, in the face of an 
accumulating enemy, and after the battles of Averysborough and Bentonville we 
once more came out of the wilderness to meet our friends at Goldsborough. 

Even then we paused only long enough to get new clothing, to reload our wagons, 
and again pushed on to Raleigh, and beyond, until we met our enemy suing for 
peace instead of war, and offering to submit to the injured laws of his and our 
country. Aslong as that enemy was defiant, nor mountains, nor rivers, nor 
swamps, nor hunger, nor cold had checked us, but when he who had fought us 
hard and persistently offered submission, your General thought it wrong to pursue 
him farther, and negotiations followed which resulted, as you all know, in his sur- 
render. 

How far the operations of the army have contributed to the overthrow of the 
Confederacy, to the peace which now dawns on us, must be judged by others, not 
by us; but that you have done all that men could do has been admitted by those 
in authority, and we have a right to join in the universal joy that fills the land 
because the war is over, and our Government stands vindicated before the world 
by the joint action of the volunteer armies of the United States. 

To such as remain in the military service your General need only remind you, 
that successes in the past are due to hard work and discipline, and that the same 
work and discipline are equally important in the future. 

To such as go home, he will only say that our favored country is so grand, 
* so extensive, so diversified in climate, soil, and productions, that every man 
may surely find a home and occupation suited to his tastes, and none should yield 
to the natural impotence sure to result from our past life of excitement and ad- 
venture, 

You will be invited to seek new adventure abroad; but do not yield to the 
temptation, for it will lead only to death and disappointment. 


Your General now bids you all farewell, with the full belief that as in war you 
have been good soldiers, so in peace you will make good citizens, and if, unfor- 
tunately, new war should arise in our country, Sherman’s army will be the first to 
buckle on the old armor and come forth to defend and maintain the Government 
of our inheritance and choice, 

By order of Major-General W. T. SHERMAN. 

L. M. Dayton, Assistant Adjutant- General. 


General Howard’s Farewell Order, 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, } 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 22d, 1865. 


To THE OFrriceRS AND SOLDIERS OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE :— 
While participating in the common feeling of satisfaction that the work of sub- 
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duing the enemies of our country has been so thoroughly accomplished, it is with a 
feeling of real sadness that I part from my companions in arms. 

It was with many misgivings that I accepted the vacancy created by the death 
of your able and much-loved Commander, General McPhetson. But I found the 
most cordial and constant support throughout the army, and take a pleasure and 
pride in attributing your uniform success to that united action which your generous 
confidence created. 

Should you be called to other fields for active service, you have in my successor, 
General Logan, an able, earnest, untiring soldier to lead you. 

With a feeling of tender recollection which binds us to our late Chief Magistrate, 
who has poured out his own blood in the common sacrifice, I propose to you for a 
life-motto his words: “ With raalice towards none, with charity for all, and firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right.” These words are the truthful, prac- 
tical, singular bequest that he has left us, and may we cherish them, not only as 
the expression of his life, but as a precept which shall be the ground-work of per- 
petual union in this land. 

Now, to the army, I say farewell—well done, noble body of men; God bless you 
and reward you for all your fidelity and sacrifice. 

So long as the old flag remains the emblem of these States, united, let it be 
counted an honor to the true-hearted soldier, or to. his memory, that he fought in 
this army. 0. O. HOWARD, 

A. M. Van Dyke, Assistant Adjutant- General. Major- General. 


Major-General Slocum’s Farewell Order, 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF GEORGIA, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Tuesday, June 6, 1865. 


[General Orders, No, 15.] 


With the separation of the troops composing this army, in compliance with recent 
order, the organization known as the Army of Georgia will virtually cease to exist. 
Many of you will at once return to your homes. No one now serving as a volun- 
teer will probably be retained in service against his will but a short time longer. 
All will soon be permitted to return and receive the reward due them as the 
gallant defenders of their country. While I cannot repress a feeling of sadness at 
parting with you, I congratulate you upon the grand results achieved by your 
valor, fidelity, and patriotism. No generation has ever done more for the perma- 
nent establishment of a just and liberal form of government; more for the honor of 
their nation, than has been done during the past four years by the Armies of the 
United States, and the patriotic people at home, who have poured out their’ wealth 
in support of these armies with a liberality never before witnessed in any country. 
Do not forget the parting advice of that great chieftain who led you through your 
recent brilliant campaigns; as in war you have been good soldiers, so in peace be 
good citizens. Should you ever desire to resume the honorable profession you are 
now about to leave, do not forget that this profession is honorable only when 
followed in obedience to the orders of the constituted authority of your Govern- 
ment. 

With feelings of deep gratitude to each and all of you for your uniform soldierly 
conduct, for the patience and fortitude with which you have borne all the hard- 
ships it has been necessary to impose upon you, and for the unflinching resolution 
with which you have sustained the holy cause in which we have been engaged, I 
bid you farewell. H. W. SLOCUM, Major-General Commanding. 


Lieutenant-General Grant to the Armies, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., June 2, 1865. 


[General Orders, No. 108.] 
Soupmrs oF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES:— 

By your patriotic devotion to your country in the hour of danger and alarm, 
your magnificent fighting, bravery, and endurance, you have maintained the 
supremacy of the Union and the Constitution, overthrown all armed opposition to 
the enforcement of the laws, and of the proclamations forever abolishing slavery— 
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the cause and pretext of the rebellion—and opened the way to the rightftil authorities 
to restore order and inaugurate peace on a permanent and enduring basis on every 
foot of American soil. Your marches, sieges, and battles, in distance, duration, 
resolution, and brilliancy of results, dim the lustre of the world’s past military 
achievements, and will be the patriot’s precedent in defence of liberty and right in 
all time to come. In obedience to your country’s call, you left your homes and 
families and volunteered in its defence. Victory has crowned your valor, and 
secured the purpose of your patriotic hearts; and with the gratitude of your 
countrymen and the highest honors a great and free nation can accord, you will 
soon be permitted to return to your homes and families, conscious of having dis- 
charged the highest duty of American citizens. To achieve these glorious triumphs 
and secure to yourselves, your fellow-countrymen, and posterity the blessings of 
free institutions, tens of thousands of your gallant comrades have fallen and sealed 
the priceless legacy with their lives. The graves of these a grateful nation bedews 
with tears, honors their memories, and will evér cherish and support their stricken 
families, U. 8. GRANT, Lieutenant- General. 


Capture of Jeff. Davis. 


Macon, Gzor@ra, May 12, 11 a. M. 
Hon. Epwarp M. Stanton, Secretary of War :— 
The following dispatch, announcing the capture of Jeff. Davis, has just been 
handed me by Colonel Minty, commanding Second Division :— . 


HEAD-QUARTERS FouRTH MICHIGAN CAVALRY, 
CUMBERLANDVILLE, GEORGIA, May 11. 

Sm :—I have the honor to report that at daylight, yesterday at Irwinsville, I sur- 
prised and captured Jeff. Davis, and family, together with his wife, sisters, and 
brothers; his Postmaster-General, Reagan ; his Private Secretary, Colonel Harrison; 
Colonel Johnston, A. D. ©. on Dayis’s staff; Colonel Morris Lubbuck, and Lieutenant 
Hathaway. Also several important letters, and a train of five wagons and three 
ambulances; making a most perfect success had not a most painful mistake oc- 
curred, by which the 4th Michigan and 1st Wisconsin collided, which cost us two 
killed, and Lieutenant Boutelle wounded through the arm, in the 4th Michigan, 
and four men wounded in the lst Wisconsin. 

This occurred just at daylight, after we had captured the camp, by the advance 
of the 1st Wisconsin not properly answering in challenge, through which they 
were mistaken for the enemy. 

I returned to this post last night, and shall move right on to Macon, without 
waiting orders from you as directed, feeling that the whole object of the expe- 
dition is now accomplished. 

It will take me at least three days to reach Macon, as we are seventy miles 
out and our stock much exhausted. I hope to reach Hawkinsville to-night. 

I have the honor, &c., B. D. PRITCHARD, 

Lieutenant-Colonel 4th Michigan Cavalry. 
Captain T. W. Scort, A. G., Second Division. 


The 1st Wisconsin belongs to Lagrange’s Brigade of McCook’s Division, and had 
been sent due east by General Croxton vid. Dublin. 

Colonel Minty had distributed his command all along the south bank of the 
Ocmulgee and Altamaha, This accounts for the:collision between parts of the 
First and Second Divisions, and shows the zeal of the command in the pursuit. I 
have directed increased vigilance on the part of the command, in the hope of catch- 
ing the other assassins. 

Our dispositions are good, and so far none of the rebel chiefs have been able to 
get through. 

Breckinridge’s son was captured night before last, eleven miles south from here. 
Will. send further details as soon as received. J. H. WILSON, 
Brevet Major-General, 


Macon, GEoraiA, May 13, 94 a. Mm, 
Hon, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harden, commanding the 1st Wisconsin, has just arrived 
from Irwinsville. 
He struck Davis’s trail at Dublin, Laurens County, on the evening of the 7th, 
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and followed him closely, night and day, through the pine wilderness of Alligator 
Creek and Green Swamp, vid Cumberlandville to Irwinsville. At Cumberland- 
ville, Colonel Harden met Colonel Pritchard, with one hundred and fifty picked 
men and horses of the 4th Michigan Cavalry. Harden followed the trail directly 
south, while Pritchard having fresher horses, pushed down the Ocmulgee, towards 
Hopewell, and thence by House Creek to Irwinsville, arriving there at midnight of 
the 9th. Jeff. Davis had not arrived. 

From citizens Pritchard learned that his party were encamped two miles out of 
the town. He made his dispositions and surrounded the camp before day. 
Harden had camped at nine Pp. M, within two miles (as he afterwards learned) from 
Davis. The trail being too indistinct to follow, he pushed on at three a. M., and 
had gone but little more than one mile, when his advance were fired upon by men 
of the 4th Michigan. A fight ensued, both parties exhibiting the greatest determi- 
nation. Fifteen minutes elapsed before the mistake was discovered. 

The firing in this skirmish was the first warning Davis received. The captors 
report that he hastily put on one of his wife’s dresses and started for the woods, 
closely followed by our men, who at first thought him a woman, but seeing his 
boots while running, suspected his sex at once: 

The chase was a short one, and the rebel President was soon brought to bay. 
He brandished a bowie-knife of elegant pattern and showed signs of battle, but 
yielded promptly to the persuasion of the Colt’s revolvers, without compelling 
the men to fire. 

He expressed great indignation at the energy with.which he was pursued, say- 
ing that he believed our Government more magnanimous than to hunt down 
women and children. 

Mrs. Davis remarked to Colonel Harden, after the excitement was over, that 
“the men had better not provoke the President, or he might hurt some of ’em.” 

Reagan behaved himself with becoming dignity and resignation. 

The party were evidently making for the coast. 

J. H. WILSON, 
Brevet Major-General. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending May 6, 1865. 


Surgeon Elijah A. Clark, United States Volunteers, to date April 28, 1865. 

Captain James C. Slaght, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, to 
take effect March 11, 1865, 

Captain A. H. Megarey, 15th New York Volunteer Engineers, to date April 29, 
1865, on the adverse report of a Board, and for ungentlemanly conduct in making 
public the contents of a telegram addressed to another officer and opened by him. 

Captain James Dailey, 104th New York Volunteers, to date May 4, 1865, for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Captain George H. Walser, 43d Missouri Volunteers, to date May 4, 1865, for 
malfeasance in office while Provost-Marshal at St. Joseph, Missouri. 

First Lieutenant Hugh Trent, 85th Illinois Volunteers, to date May 2,1865, for 
absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Edward B. Howard, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date 
May 1, 1865, for having tendered his resignation while under charges for furnish- 
ing United States troops intoxicating liquors while on duty conducting them from 
draft rendezvous, New Haven, Connecticut, to the front. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Hammond, 25th New York Cavalry, to date May 
3, 1865, for absence without leave. 

The order, heretofore issued, honorably discharging First Lieutenant Isom L, 
Meyers, 6th Tennessee Volunteers, has been so amended as to dismiss him, it ap 
pearing that the order of discharge was procured on forged pay 

For the Week ending May 13, 1865. 
Colonel Amos B. Jones, additional Aide-de-Camp, to date May 8, 1865. 
_ The foliowing officers, to date April 18, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 
Disobedience of orders and absence without leave. 
Assistant Surgeon Theodore D. Brooks, 38th Ohio Volunteers. 
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Absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant John J. Fitzgibbon, 47th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. 8. Jones, 162d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles Trainor, 162d New York Volunteers. 

Captain John W. Johnson, 12th Ohi® Cavalry. 

Captain Samuel D. Hawley, 12th Ohio Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Edward D. Kelly, 7th New York Battery. 

Captain W. B.’ Dunn, 20th Kentucky Volunteers, now consolidated with the 28th 
Kentucky Volunteers, to date May 6, 1865, with loss of all pay and emoluments 
from the date at which he was placed under arrest. 

Captain B. F. Winchester, Commissary of Subsistence United States Volunteers, 
to take effect April 9, 1865. 

Captain Robert T. Dunham, Assistant Adjutant-General United States Volun- 
teers, to date May 11, 1865, for not returning to his proper command upon the 
expiration of the leave of absence granted by his Commanding General. 

Hospital Chaplain Charles M. Blake, to date May 10, 1865. 

First Lieutenant Edward L. Appleton, Ist United States Artillery, to date May 
10, 1865, for disobedience of orders and desertion. 


For the Week ending May 20, 1865. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Moses C. Brown, 154th Illinois Volunteers, to date May, 
1865, for fraud upon the Government, in having himself mustered into service 
twice, and credited to different localities. 

Captain George W. Carpenter, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volun- 
teers, to date May 12, 1865. 

Assistant Surgeon J. H. Sullivan, 3d New Jersey Volunteers, to date May 17, 
1865, having been previously dismissed the service as Assistant.Surgeon of Volun- 
teers, for drunkenness and neglect of duty; the disability resulting from said dis- 
missal never having been removed, and charges of a similar nature now standing 
against him. 

The following officers, to date April 24, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant George Templeton, 50th New York Engineers. 

Major John B. Harris, 26th Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant William Boles, 28th Michigan Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant A. Wilson, 25th New York Cavalry, to date May 17, 1865, for 
fraud on the Government, in adding to an order for transportation the words “ and 
one servant.” 

Second Lieutenant W. A. CO. Ryan, 192d New York Volunteers, to date April 24, 
1865, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman in selling a man, enlisted 
by him, for a substitute, having been published officially, and failed to make satis- 
factory defence before the Commission. 


For the Week ending May 27, 1865. 

The following officers, to date May 1, 1865, for absence without leave, having 
been published officially, and failed to make satisfactory defence before the Com- 
mission :— ‘ 

Major Benjamin Van Raden 2d New York Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Dennis Shea, 2d New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Tysen, 2d New York Artillery. 

The following officers, to date May 1,1865, for absence without leave, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

Captain Edward Hanlon, 2d New York Artillery. 

First Lieutenant H. A. Fuller, 30th MassachusettsV olunteers. 

First Lieutenant Wm. T. Spencer, 7th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Captain Orlo Teed, 18th Iowa Volunteers, to date May 25, 1865, for Violation of 
orders in going outside of the lines without authority, and for furnishing whiskey 
to enlisted men while under arrest. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked :— , 
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Major N. F. Williamson, 2d Louisiana Cavalry, and he has been honorably dis- 
charged, to date November 15, 1864. 

First Lieutenant J. R. Pratt, 14th Kansas Cavalry, and he has been honorably 
discharged, to date November 29, 1864, 

First Lieutenant F. B. Diffenbacher, Quartermaster 2d Iowa Cavalry, and he 
has been honorably discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant James R. Hutchinson, 2d West Virginia Volunteers, and 
he has been honorably discharged, as of the date of the order of¢ dismissal. 

Captain Frederick Memmert, 5th Maryland Volunteers, and he has been honor- 
ably discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain Martin H. McChesney, 24 New York Mounted Rifles, and he has been 
honorably discharged, to date March 18, 1865. 


Restored to Commission, 


The following-named officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored with 
pay, from the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Colonel C. D. Murray, 89th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Willard W. Hubbell, 15th Michigan Volunteers. 

Captain Joseph B. Swain, 15th Kansas Cavalry. 

Captain James T. Stephens, 146th Illinois Volunteers. 

Surgeon George J. Potts, 23d United States Colored Troops. 

Surgeon E. Hutchinson, 137th New York Volunteers. 

Captain George J. P. Wood, 1st Maryland Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Maximilian Rosenburg, 54th New York Volunteors, 

Captain James R. Harrover, 2d District of Columbia Volunteers, with pay from 
the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, provided the vacancy has not 
been filled; evidence of the fact to be obtained from the proper authorities. 

First Lieutenant W. K Hewitt, Adjutant 13th Wisconsin Cavalry. 


Dishonorable Discharge Revoked, 


The order, heretofore issued, dishonorably discharging Captain John P. King, 
6th Connecticut Volunteers, is revoked, and he has been honorably discharged, to 
date June 4, 1864. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 29, 1865. 
First Lieutenant Sebastian S. McFaden, Quartermaster 8th Tennessee Volun- 
teers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, is exempt from being dis- 
missed the service of the United States, the Military Commission instituted 
by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War Department, having re- 
ported that satisfactory defence has been made in his case. 
KE. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dropped from the Rolls of his Regiment. 


Captain James C. Wilson, 13th Indiana Cavalry, to date December 31, 1864, he 
having been absent from his command, and under serious charges, since that date. 

Captain John C. Garland, 3d North Carolina Volunteers, to date April 8, 1865, he 
having been absent from his command, without leave, since that date. 


The illness of our correspondent has delayed the NavaL OrrictaL INTELLI- 
GENCE too long f>r insertion in the present number. In our next issue we will 
‘furnish a double portion. 





